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Orphan Lambs Can Easily Be Raised By Hand 


Ww ith cows milk and an ordinary nursing bottle orphan lambs can be brought up to maturity with little difficulty. Care must be taken in pro- 
viding clean milk and in not feeding too much. The lambs should be trained to eat hay and grain as early as possible. Alfalfa or clover 
hay with ground barley and oats will make a very good feed for lambs. There are also many good prepared calf meals on the market. 
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Che Standard of Value and Quality 


 Power!! 


Few of us have the need or desire for 
a racing car. 

We are quite content to let the ‘‘other 
fellow”’ take his chances at 70 miles 
an hour—while we spin along 
comfortably and safely with the 
speedometer needle registering 25 
or 30. 

But every man wants Power in his 
automobile—and particularly the 
farmer. 

It is good to sit behind a motor which 
responds eagerly— buoyantly —to 
the slightest touch of the throttle. 

It is good to know that you need only 
“step on”’ the accelerator—and the 
steepest hills will flatten out like 
smooth boulevards. 


It is good fo realize that you command 
a vast store of reserve power which 
will easily take you through the 
heaviest sand roads “‘on high.” 

It is good to know that your automo- 
bile is a staunch, sturdy, dependable 
help-mate—not a treacherous 
weakling that will lay down when 
the real work begins. 

In a word, it is good to own just such 
a car as the five passenger Paige 
“‘Six-38”, or the larger seven pfas- 
senger model, ‘‘Six-46”’. 

Both of these cars are thoroughbreds 
—every inch of them. 

They are just as handsome as auto- 
mobiles could possibly be, and they 


both are easily capable of going 60 
miles per hour if you desire to go 
that fast. But—first and last—they 
are made for work—consistent work 
—day in and day out work. 

Paige owners don’t have to make 
apologies or ‘offer excuses’. Their 
cars are out of commission at one 
time only—when they are locked 
up in the garage at night. 

And — best of all— you can readily 
establish these facts for yourself. 


Neither of the Paige models are ‘‘ex- 
periments”. They have both been 
put to the gruelling test of more 
than a full year’s road work by 
thousands of owners. 


All that you need to do is get in 
touch with the nearest Paige dealer. 


Let him prove his case. Let him in- 
troduce you to men who have in- 
vested their money in these cars. 
Listen to their experiences — ask 
for their honest opinions. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are reliable under all circum- 
stances. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are economical to maintain. 


Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are, in actual fact, ‘‘the stan- 
dard of value and quality”. 

Do this —while the Dealer can still 
make immediate deliveries. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
219 McKinstry Avenue 
Detroit, - Michigan 


The Fairfield ‘‘Six-46” 


$1295 


&, o. b. Detroit 
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yHE work of the Young Men’s 
Christian, Association as Car- 
ried to the country boy has an 
entirely different aspect from 
that presented to the city 
SB2E0 youth. There is a popular idea 
that the association is a building, in which 
are gymnasium, swimming pool, reading par- 
lors and sometimes dining or assembly rooms. 
In reality the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is an organization. The city, with its 
greater financial resources, provides embel- 
lishments which very frequently overshadow 
the true meaning and purpose of the associa- 
tion. The country work, however, is in- 
dividual and it more directly reaches out the 
heiping hand without the aid of such special 
attractions as a gymnasium and swimming 
pool. It is conducted almost entirely on the 
group basis and at little expense. Without 
favor or prejudice to nationality or creed, 
it takes as its aim the all-around development 
of the young men and boys of a community 
for wholesome, moral living, manly Christian 
service and good citizenship, writes G. A. 
Gammons. 

Among the many sections where the rural 
association work has spread rapidly in the 
last few years is Westchester county, NY. 
Active work is being carried on in 14 differ- 
ent villages, while in six others a partial or 
co-operative work with the churches and 
schools is maintained. There are approxi- 
mately 1000 members in these 14 communities. 
The organization of new groups and the 
supervision of those already organized falls 
largely upon the three county secretaries: 
Charles A.Gammons in general administration, 
C. W. Stetson and George W. Oakley, Jr. The 
work in Westchester county, as elscwhere, 
is supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions from interested individuals. “The budget 
for 1914-5 called for $8500 to support the 
county work, while small amougts to sup- 
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port the pZroups were given by local con- 
tributors. 

As the work being conducted in West- 
chester county has many individuals points 
which might be duplicated by farmers’ clubs, 
granges and country schools, the story of the 
work as given by Charles A. Gammons is of 
special interest. A call to start a new as- 
sociation group may come from a religious 
leader in a small village or from several lead- 
ing men in a village or community. ~ In 
answer, the county secretary visits the com- 
munity and studies its needs as best he can 
by the co-operative help of those in the com- 
munity. From the very start the work is for 
and with the boys. The city youth’s idea 
of a building and equipment is cast aside. 

Having decided upon a group, a leader is 
chosen to carry out the details of the work, 
and the discovery of a proper leader is one 
of the most difficult things with which the 
county secretary must contend. The entire 


. work is put on the group basis as soon as 


the organization is started. The boys quite 
often elect the officers, who are then held 
responsible for the maintéhance of fhe group 
and the carrying out of its activities. Theo- 
retically, the boys carry on their own work 
when it is once started, although practically 
they are always in touch with the county 
secretary's office through their leader. If 
anything goes wrong, there is always some- 
one from the county organization to help 
them out. There is no membership at large 
in the country groups. The boys have their 
own group, while the older boys or young 
men have their separate groups. 

There is practically no expense in conduct- 
ing these group meetings. Although the 
membership dues are decided upon’ by the 
boys themselves, the customary fee is $l a 
year for the boys, and $2 a year for the older 
boys or young men. The county secretary 
gives a suzgested constitution and by-laws. 


—— 
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Rural Service That Counts 


Young Men’s Christian Association and the country boy 


These are accepted in whole or in part by the 
local groups to accord with its individual 
wishes. The meeting place varies from a 
schoolroom or a boys’ home, to a garage, fire- 
hall or stable. 

Most of the groups hold a weekly meeting. 
Some hold special monthly or semimonthly 
meetings as well. In general, the meeting is 
started with responsive exercises of some kind 
Following the more serious opening words, 
various features or stunts are introduced in 
which many or all of the members will take 
part. For instance, there may be a mock 
trial. A popular fellow or the reverse is 
chosen as the prisoner, and charged with a 
fictitious crime. A judge, generally the 
leader of the group, manages the proceedings, 
while a prosecuting attorney and an attorney 
for the defense are chosen by the members. 
Three or four witnesses, a court crier, a 
sheriff and a jury box are then elected. The 
trial very often takes a decidedly humorous 
turn. 

The older boys frequently hold debates on 
current subjects, while all classes of boys 
are enthusiastic over calisthenic drills. As 
a rule, the group leaders take charge of the 
outdoor athletic work, which usually takes 
place on Saturday afternoons or holidays. 
The boys are divided according to weight. 
They have such events as tug o’ war, 100, 
220 or 440-yard dashes, relay races, shot put- 
ting and other track and field events. The 
athletic contests are very frequently held in 
schoolyards or along the country roads. Dur- 
ing the last year there have been, four 
athletic meets between various groups held 
in the county, in which 300 boys have par- 
ticipated. 

During the last year four amateur min- 
strel shows were given by the boys for the 
benefit of local associations and baseball 
teams. In all, over 1500 persons attended. At 

[To Page 15.] 














Did Much to Add Life to This County YMCA Boys’ Conference at Pleasantville in Westchester County, N Y; 
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Quarantines All Off 


The final removal of all foot and mouth 
quarantines comes like a burst of sun- 
shine in a cloudy world. It is an occasion 
for sincere rejoicing, because finally it is 
true that this country has fought free from 
a disease that in other countries is a fixture, 
taking annual toll of the flocks and herds. 
The epidemic came to us a year and a half 
ago when somebody wasn’t looking—some- 
body whose job it is to watch for such things. 
It spread because somebody else was too slow 
getting into action. It stayed with us be- 
cause of political disputes and a multitude of 
other things brought on largely by individual 
selfishness. 

A great lesson brought out in many a com- 
munity by the epidemic concerns the necessity 
that farmers work together in large groups. 
This is important, not only as it pertains 
to foot and mouth disease, but also be- 
cause such methods would be effective 
if used against hog cholera and other disease 
still here. 

Only a small sum is now accepted on de- 
posit in a postal savings bank from any one 

individual. Congress will 
War Bills Delay do well to remove this 
Farm Finance limit. Such deposits will 

then increase by the mil- 
lion and will be available for investment in 
farm mortgages through the federal farm 
loan bonds proposed by the Hollis-Moss bill. 
It is a fair question also whether the postal 
bank “aay not yet be the means of furnishing 
seasonal loans and short-term accommodation, 
as well as offering a safe place for savings 
deposits in rural districts. Opposition to 
Hollis-Moss bill grows in intensity with each 
day’s delay. It was a shame that the senate 
at Washington took up the Shields water 
power bill, instead of discussing and acting 
upon farm mortgage reform, and too bad that 
war bills have since delayed its consideration. 
Some of the criticism is helpful, some obstruc- 
tive. Out of this discussion the bill may be 
considerably improved when enacted. The 
great point is to see that it insures a fair deal 
to the farm borrower and to the investor in 
farm mortgages or in the bonds secured there- 
by. Unless this is done, the thing may be so 
twisted as to continue the exploitation of both 
borrower and lender by middlemen. Thus far, 
representatives in congress from the various 
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political parties seem disposed to work to- 
gether upon the principles of rural credit re- 
form, though differing upon details. The at- 
tempt to make political capital of the land- 
schaft idea is unfortunate. Neither farmer, 
financier nor investor takes kindly to the 
joint and several unlimited liability involved 
in the landschaft system, which is so contrary 
to American practice. 


A Plain Statement 


Governor Whitman’s budget provided for 
continuing the food and market department. 
There have been no indications that the legis- 
lature would fail to support it with adequate 
funds. The attempt to create a different im- 
pression is pure humbug. Such misrepre- 
sentation is merely cheap polities. 

Such appeal to hate and prejudice, passion 
and partisanship should end. They hurt 
farming, they hurt farmers. Humbug and 
class strife have no place in agriculture. One 
and all should join in preventing their de- 
velopment. A square deal is due Governor 
Whitman and the legislature, regardless of 
political party. The attempt to make them 
appear as doing something they are not doing, 
and of being unfriendly to farm interests 
when they are not unfriendly, is not con- 
sistent with the high standards of justice, 
honor and truth in which farmers believe and 
on which their business is baced. 

No, the food and market department should 
not be used to engineer hate or to fool any- 
body. Its creation has been *:compilshed, its 
life is not threatened. The problem is to 
make it efficient and wholly devoted to the 
people, 

In a very few horticultural sections the 
professional custom sprayer has become an 

important individual. And 

The Useful well he may, for his can- 
Custom Sprayer vassing will do as much if 

not more to show the small 
grower the true value of spraying than an 
educational institution. It is the small 
grower that is principally concerned; the ex- 
tensive grower usually has proper spray ma- 
chinery. A man who will render good, con- 
scientious service with a spray pump, at a 
reasonable charge, can do a lot of good to his 
community. He should prove as useful a 
citizen as a man. with a threshing machine, 
corn shredder, cider press or incubator for 
custom hatching. 

This is the demand of shippers throughout 
New York and Pennsylvania, since American 

Agriculturist has exposed 
Reduce Freight the abnormally high rates 
Rates on Milk prevailing in those states, 

compared to New England. 
The chances now are that the interstate com- 
merce commission will not allow any increase 
in milk freight in New England. Conversely, 
therefore, it or the state commission should 
order down the rates now charged on milk in 
the middle states. 





What a fine victory for the 6000 farmers 
shipping milk to the Chicago market! April 
1 they refused to sell milk 

Milk Producers’ for less than $1.55 per 100 
Victory pounds. Dealers offered 
$1.33. In a thoroughly or- 

ganized way, and for the -nost part orderly, 
producers insisted upon a fair price. It is a 
good example of what milk producers can do 
in a just cause by uniting their efforts in a 
businesslike way. It took them just one 
week to convince the big Chicago milk dealers 
and distributers that farmers ought to have 
something to say about the price received 
for their product. Dealers tried various ways 
of getting around the shortage by pulling 
on cheese and butter factories, also bringing 
in whole milk from Wisconsin. However, 
they were checkmated by the organized effort 
of farmers. Milk producers in New England, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
will wonder why they ¢annot do the same 
thing. Ordinarily ‘milk strikes are to be 


avoided. But if it is-the only way to make - 


dealers respect producers’ problems, the 
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method cannot be severely criticized. Con- 
ditions in the east, notably New England, 
materially differ from the Chicago territory, 
since the large dealers here control so many 
factories back in the country. However, New 
England farmers a few years ago brought 
Boston dealers to time, although it took them 
three weeks to do it. Chicago middlemen 
should remember the lesson they have just 
learned, and not offer farmers less for whole 
milk than the butter fat therein in form of 
butter is worth. 


It seems there were a few days’ delay on 
the part of the railroad lines in the middle 
states in releasing the 
Freight Embargo embargo on freight ship- 
Relieved ments to New England 
points. Under date of 
April 3, Vice-President Dixon, in charge of 
traffic of the Pennsylvania railroad, replying 
to this magazine’s protest, states: ‘We are 
today issuing modification to our embargo so 
as to permit of the forwarding of farm and 
garden seeds, fertilizer, agricultural lime, 
stable manure, nitrate of soda, hardwood 
ashes and agricultural implements for local 
use in New England. I believe this will prop- 
erly take care of the situation.” This ac- 
commodation on the part of the-railroads will 
be most warmly appreciated, for thedelay in 
the delivery of these spring supplies has most 
seriously retarded farm werk in the east. 
Should the government spend millions to 
create a munitions factory of its own? So 
to do would be to duplicate 
Nitrates and private plants that already 
Munitions exist. Of course, if they will 
make munitions at a reason- 
able price, there would be no excuse for such 
duplication. However, this probiem does not 
exist to any great extent in the atmospheric 
nitrogen industry. Much can be said in favor 
of government development of water power 
for the extraction of nitrogen from the air, 
for munition manufacture and for use in 
agriculture. This would render the United 
States independent of Chile or other wa 
sources of nitrates. 

Legislators there at Washington will bear 
watching even in these strenuous times. The 

idea will not down that 

Unfriendly one or another interest 
Dairy Legislation unfriendly to dairying is 

endeavoring to secure fed- 
eral legislation detrimental to farmers. The 
oleo people bob up in this direction with a rea- 
sonable degree of regularity. One of the latest 
bills introduced into the house bears the ear 
marks of some undesirable motives in an 
effort to secure appointment of a commission 
“to fix certain standards governing the qual- 
ity of milk.” For one thing, this carries a 
substantial sum to pay traveling expenses and 
salaries of the commission to engage in this 
jaunt, inflicting themselves upon creameries 
and dairies, perhaps with the view of harass- 
ing them beyond all reason. Along this same 
line a recent resolution in congress asks for a 
committee to investigate sanitary conditions 
in creameries, with an intimation that many 
of them are not properly conducted. Dairy 
interests have nothing to conceal. The bright 
light is on at all times. But dairy farming 
is operated on such narrow margins of profit 
that it should at least be spared commissions 
and investigations which are unnecessary and 
senseless. 

If a paper can’t get subscribers in any 
other way, it sometimes starts a so-called 

farmers’ organization, mem- 
Too Evident bership in which includes a 

subscription. So transparent 
a business scheme does not impose on intelli- 
gent farmers. To call it “the greatest agri- 
cultural organization,” at its very Inception, 
is worse yet. 

Fill Gullies—There are too many small gul- 
lies about over the farm. Brush, trash, rocks, 
poles and other material thrown -into the 
gullies will aid in eliminating them. 
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Common Dangers to White Pine 


~ Remedies for blister-rust, pine aphid and pine weevil 











recovering after weevil 
A lateral branch has twice assumed an 


A. young white pine 
attack. 
upright position after the death of the main 
shoot. and the bole of the mature tree will be 
comparatively straight. 


O NEED for a scare about enemies of white 
N pine. The turning to a reddish yellow of 

the needles on the white pine, noticed so 
generally in the autumn of 1915-was not caused 
by the white pine blister-rust, This turning of 
needles has been noticed for the past few years 
all over the state on perfectly healthy specimens, 
and with a few exceptions with a few of the 
smaller trees, has: not proved to be serious. It 
occurs in the spring as well as in the fall, and 
the trees correct themselves of this condition in 
due ‘time. It is believed in the state forestry de- 
partments that it is caused by changes in the 
climatic conditions, but it is not serious. The 
situation as to the newer pests of the white pine 
are here summarized by an expert, J. R. Sim- 
mons, assistant forester, in Massachusetts, 


The reforestation policy in Massachusetts 
for the past decade has been to reclaim the 
waste lands by planting pine, by far the 
greatest percentage being the native white 
pine, Pinus strobus. The advantage of this 
tree over any other for Massachusetts is ob- 
vious to those who have foliowed the progress 
of forestry in the Bay state, and who have 
read the reports and bulletins issued by the 
state department of forestry. Kindred con- 
ditions prevail in New York and further 
. South. . 

It is natural enough that, with the increase 
in our pine area, the insectivorous enemies 
of this tree (of which, happily, 
there are not many) should in- 
crease to some extent, 
having found more and 
better food. These pests, 
during certain seasons, 
are the cause of much 
anxiety to the owners of 
pine woodland, and in some 
localities remedial measures 
have become a necessity. 

The chief dangers to the 
growth of white pine may be 
found in the blister-rust_ (Peri- 
dermitim Strobi Klebahn), the 
weevil (Pissodes Strobi Peck), 
“and the pine aphid (Chermes 
Pinicorticis Fitch). 






White Pine Blister-Rust 


was brought to this country in 
shipments of young pine trees, 
some of which are known to 
have been here a number of 
years before the presence of 
the disease became known. The 
importations already made have been carefully 
inspected and the diseased trees removed as 
far as possible. The disease has not yet 
spread and become established here, and laws 
have been passed. prohibiting the importa- 
tion of white pine from abroad. ‘The best 
method of combating the disease is to cut 
and burn any trees affected, and also any 
currant or gooseberry bushes in the vicinity 


White pine 
seedling killed 
by the blister- 
rust, 





of the pine, as the first stages of the rust are 
confined to these shrubs. A complete history 
of the disease may be obtained by writing 
United States department of agriculture for 
farmers’ bulletin No 489. 
The Pine Aphid 

is one of the many species of plant lice, and 
appears on the smooth bark of young trees 
where it sucks the sap. The presence of 
large numbers reduces the vitality of a tree 
and apparently leads to a sickly condition, 
but no great permanent damage usually re- 
sults. The insect was noticed by Mr Fitch 
e early as 1856. 

The best measures to be taken against its 
damage in the event that it becomes very 
abundant on ornamental trees is to spray with 
kerosene emulsion. The formula is as follows: 
One-half pound laundry soap, one gallon 
water; boil, then add two gallons of kerosene. 

The White Pine Weevil 
is doubtless the worst enemy of young white 
pine in this locality. It is a somewhat 
elongate, brownish snout beetle, 4 to 5 mm 
in length. The winter is passed in the 
adult stage. The beetles come out of their 
winter quarters (probably the ground) and 
fly early in May, and after feeding for a few 
days on the bark of the living white pine 
terminal shoots, deposit their eggs in punc- 
tures in the bark of the shoot of the 
previous year’s growth, placing one or two 
eggs in a pit or cavity in the inner bark 
made by the beak of the mother beetle. The 
small white grubs (larve) which hatch 





out are 
respon- 
sible for 
the damage 
which then 


occurs. 

They eat their way downward, 
killing the le ader or main 
shoot of. the t ree. The best 
remedy against this pest is to 


cut and burn t 
shoots before t 
developed into 


he affected 
he grubs have 
adults, bored 
their way out 
and flown away. 
An excellent 





treatise on this 
pest is by Dr 
A. D. Hopkins, 
United States 
department of 
agriculture, cir- 
cular No 90. 
There are 
thousands of 
acres through- 
out northern 
Blister-rust. on white pine seedling in May and 


June. Note the slight swelling in the area bear- 
ing the yellow spore pustules. 



























states better adapted to forestry purposes 
than any other crop. It is significant that 
wood and timber are now considered a crop. 
However, many 
land owners are 
“deterred from re- 
forestation through 
fear of insect 
and fungous 
pests. This article 
will show that the 
i above dangers are 
exaggerated in the 
general public 

» | | mind. Various 


yrs 4) MEA state forestry de- 
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‘doing com- 
mendable 
work in pointing 
out the value and 
opportunities in 
the wood and tim- 
ber lot. The dis- 
ease is now re- 
ported in at least five localities in New York, 
one in Pennsylvania, as well in New England. 
As far as known it is not present west 
of Buffalo. The white pine blister-rust seems 
to affect the eastern white pine and the so- 
called five-leaf pines. 


Magnified section of white 


pine seedling showing yel- 
low spore pustules of the 
blister-rust fungus. 


now 





Potato Seeding Problems 
A. H. DE GRAFF, JEFFERSON COUNTY, NY 


There is considerable diversity of~epinion 
in regard to the proper quantity of seed to use 
per acre in growing potatoes. Quantities of 
seed are recommended, which vary from less 
than eight to nearly 50 bushels an acre. 
Economy in seeding is of special importance. 
T. B. Terry, a well-known potato specialist, 


planted one eye pieces, 13x32 inches, with 
very satisfactory results. This took eight 
bushels an acre. 

I have had good crops when about 15 


bushels of early or 12 bushels of late potatoes 
per acre were planted. My yield of early 
potatoes is usually from 125 to 175 bushels 
an acre, and late ones from 200 to 300 bushels. 
The early ones are planted 12 inches and 
the late ones 14 or 15% inches by 3 feet. The 
seed pieces, which average | ounce in weight, 
are cut in a compact shape, and of approxi- 
mately equal size. They have an average of 
two eyes. 
Desires Uniformity of Seed 

A cutter has been used with satisfactory 
results. This consists of a nest of knives, so 
arranged that potatoes may be halved, quar- 
tered, or cut into from 5 to 12 pieces, accord- 
ing to size. Except with the long varieties, 
this cutter does not give good results when 
the potatoes are larger than 10 ounces; hence 
these latter are cut by hand. If I practiced 
closer planting, I should correspondingly in- 
crease the amount of seed used, as these seed 
pieces are about as small as I find practical 
under my conditions. I have not experi- 
mented much with larger seed pieces, as they 
do not work well in my planter, but from 
what experience I have had, I do not think 
that they would be much of a benefit. 

When other conditions are right, I obtain 
outside yields with the amount of seed now 
used; hence the seed is not the limiting factor. 
Last year I had one field of early potatoes 
that went 300 bushels an acre. When other 
conditions are not right, outside yiel’s would 
not be possible if I used 100 bushels of seed 
per acre. I never fail to get a good stand, 
and if there is any growing weather, the tops 
cover the ground. When a piece of land is 
covered with tops, all the sunlight falling on 
it is being utilized, and presumably the 
ground is filled with roots to support these 
tops. More stalks per hill would only divide 


[To Page 15.] 
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Approximately ten thousand 
cases are successfully treated 
every year wi 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience ary; easy and simple; 
just a little attention every fifth day, and 
your money ref funded. if it fails, no 
matter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
i —/ £ other treatment a | have been, First 
write fora free copy o 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
, Veterinary Adviser 

which will tell you more about it gnd [just 
ow it is used. You will value the boo 


eases horse: - 192 pages, 67 
illustrations, ‘bound in Jeatherette covers. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

















in all stock absolutely 
cured or money refunded. 
First dose checks, second 
or third cures completely, 


without any bad after 
effects. One bottle Payne’s Scours Special often cures 
6 calves. No excuse now for losing a single animal 
from scours .or white scours: Has cured thousands 
and will cure yours. Send $1 at once for full sized 


bottle and~- Unqualified, Money-back Guarantee. 
Booklet free. 
\Calf Saver Corporation, Box 25, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
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and Gardener 


Read these books if you want to 
know how to protect your crops. 


Insects Injurious to Vegetables 
_By F. H. Chittenden. A ready reference 
for truckers, market gardeners, farmers, 
as well as others who grow vegetables 
in a small way for home use... .$1.54 
Spraying Crops, Why, When and How 
By Clarence M. Weed. This book tells 
when ‘and how garden and field crops, 
fruit and shade trees, also vegetables, 
ornamental plants and flowers should be 
sprayed for their various insect and 
fungous enemies. Illustrated. .. . $0.50 
Weeds of the Farm and Garden 
By L. H. Pammel. This book contains 
practical suggestions for the treatment 
of weeds, which should make it of spe- 
cial value to the farmer, landowner and 
SPs WON Ke dicccccencccsésee $1.50 


Fumigation Methods 
By W. G. Johnson. Practical treatise 
upon simple and effective means of ex- 
terminating insects and vermin in field, 
orchard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, 
granary, elevator, car, ship, etc..$1.00 























ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Producing Clean Milk 


MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y 

Four kinds of milk can be produced 
from the same cow. The difference in 
the kinds depends wholly on the 
method of production. We have cer- 
tified milk, which is milk produced 
under and surrounded by the most 
sanitary conditions that it is possible 
for man to work out. The product as 
a result of this care is tested for bac- 
teria content, and certified to by a 
physician. Producing milk under such 
circumstances is very expensive and 
the market, because of the expense, is 
very limited We have what some 
choose to term sanitary milk, or milk 
produced under nearly as great care 
as certified milk, but not quite as 
great care is exercised and certain re- 
quirements not lived up to which are 
required in the production of certified 
milk, 

This kind of milk is more expensive 
than the market milk and there is 
also a somewhat limited demand be- 
cause of the expense of . production 
and necessary selling price. And then 
there is “just milk,”’ the kind which 
we meet so often where the influence 
of one of the great condensery com- 
panies or of the city’ inspection 
never reached, because of the location 
of the farms. This is the method of 
producing milk which, justa few 
changes, would place their product in 
the ‘‘clean milk’’ columns rather than 
in the “just milk’® columns, Clean 
milk is the fourth kind. 

It is very easy to produce clean milk 
in the old barns of which we see so 
many on the farms today, more par- 
ticularly in the east, if we, with those 
old barns, will only do just a few sim- 


WwW. L. 


has 


ple things and then exercise care, For 
milk must have care all along 
the road which it has to travel from 
the cow to the consumer. We must 
first have healthy cows. No matter 
how much care we exercise, if the cow 


that produces the milk is not healthy, 
all efforts will not bring the desired 
results Dairymen differ as to the 
value of the tuberculin test. Person- 
ally, my experience with the test has 
bene very satisafactory, while before 
having my herd tested there were va- 
rious troubles, and since the tesi I 
have hardly had occasion to call the 
veterinarian. Then with reference to 
the care of the animal. If not afraid 
to use the curry comb and brush; and 
have the flanks, udder and tail clipped, 
most things will have been done 
toward the end we are working for. 
This takes only a little time and more 
than repays the owner. 

I am careful about all food placed 
before my cows and-try to be sure that 
it is clean and wholesome, I am also 
careful about when certain foods are 
fed, never feeding hay or any dusty 
food before milking, for dust is a fine 
ship upon which bacteria can sail into 
the milk as it is being drawn from: the 


cow, and care should be .exercised 
never to feed such foods as silage, 
cabbage, turnips or any such strong 


smelling foods just before milking, but 
should always be-fed just after milk- 
ing. 

Remodeling an Old Barn 


our old barn, I first 
tore out all the partitions, old haif 
rotten wooden floor and boards which 
were placed over the stable for 
a floor the scaffold, and then 
good cement floor to be laid, 
like to express it, I did not 
Holstein platform for Jersey 
versa. I have the front 
platform so arranged that 
swing stanchions are placed 
be moved back and forth so 
the cow stand as hould 
relation to the gutter. A tight 
must be placed over the cows 

no dust or dirt can come 


In remodeling 


loosely 
for 

used a 
and as I 
put in a 
cattle or 
of the 
when the 
they can 
as to have 
with - 
ceiling 
so that 
through. 

The stable should 


vice 


shes 


be so arranged 
each animal has at least 500 
cubic feet of airspace and 4 square 
feet of. window light. The&Se are im- 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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. portant from a sanitary standpoint. In 













the old stable it may not be economi- 
cally possible to put in the King’ sys- 
tem of ventliation; in such a case, in 
most parts of the country, the muslin 
curtain is a very satisfactory substi- 
tute. And by all means, do not for- 
get at least once a year to whitewash 
thoroughly ‘the stable, and it ought to 
be done twice a year. This can, be 
done very easily with a spray pump 
outfit, and at a very slight expense. 
This is important because of the bet- 
ter light in the stable as well as from 
a sanitary standpoint. 

Some cows seem determined to keep 
the platform unclean. Such cases can 
be handled by the use of a rack just 
above the center of the back, a nar- 
row board fixed solidly so that the 
cow is compelled to stand correctly 
with reference to the gutter but not 
causing her any inconvenience when 
she stands normally. 

The coyered milk pail is one of the 
greatest helps in the production of 
clean milk. It has been demonstrated 
by many experiments that the bac- 
teria have been decreased in the ratio 
of from 20 to one. 

Great care must be exercised in the 
cleaning and sterilizing of all utensils 
with which milk comes in contact, al- 
ways remembering first to rinse the 
utensils with. warm water below a 
temperature of 170 degrees, for water 
above that temperature will fix the al- 
bumen on the sides of the utensils, 


that yellow substance which has so 
many times been seen on milk pails 
and which is so difficult to remove 


after it is once on the sides of the pail. 
After rinsing thoroughly, scrub with a 
brush and some good dairy washing 
powder, then rinse and seald. If you 
haven't live steam to sterilize with, be 
sure that the hot water you use is ata 
temperature of 212 degrees and the 
sealding is done thoroughly. Many 
times ropy and stringy milk, etc, have 
been traced to the unsanitary cloth 
used to clean utensils instead of a 
brush. He who is producing clean 
milk should eradicate the cloth en- 
tirely. 





State Control of Milk 

F. W. PRES N Y AGRI SOC 

I have read very carefully the ar- 
ticle referring to milk situation in 
Rhode Island and their proposed plan 
as published in American Agricultur- 
ist. Am frank to confess that in near- 
ly every particular it appeals to me 
very strongly. I do not like to see the 
state as a matter of fact go into busi- 
ness along commercial lines. Would 
much prefer to see the production of 
milk safeguarded and controlled by a 
centralized state department rather 
than.by boards of health of the differ- 
ent cities and towns, the inspection of 
health of animals and the cleanliness 
of stables and surroundings to be reg- 


SESSIONS, 


ulated and controlled from the same 
source. 

Our present state board of health 
has issued certain rules for the grad- 
ing of milk, the inspection and scor- 
ing of stables, which I believe to be 
good, but the carrying out’of these 
rules falls on the health office of our 
different cities. The result is they are 
in practically every instance a dead 
letter, usually because our health de- 


partments are not supplied with sufli- 
cient funds to perform thé extra work 
and duties, sometimes because of oth- 
er causes, I do not; therefore, believe 
we will ever obtain proper grading 
and proper inspection until they are 
handled by a centrajized state depart. 
ment, 

Neither do I believe that the farm- 
ers or producers will in general make 
a decided effort to improve the qual- 
ity and grade of their milk until they 
can be assured of securing an _  in- 
creased price that will show them, not 
only the proper pay for their efforts, 
but a reasonable profit. If some such 
scheme as that suggested by the 
Rhode Island commission can be put 


All the Time 


Makes dairying more 
profitable. Skims 350 
pounds per hour. Many 
atimprovements not 
ound in other separa- 
tors. Sanitary Bowl. 
Cleaned in 3 minutes. 


Cream 
Separator 
Fewer working parts. 
Extremely simple con- 
struction. .No complicat- 
ed parts to cause costly re- 
pairs. Ballbearing. Long 
wearing. So light running 
that child can operate it. 
Self-oiling — no mussy oil 
coupe © fuss staré tan a 

roved separa or at an im- 
mnense apeglng. 00 Ds ’ Free 
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how itt making and saving mon 
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No. M105 Send for your copy today 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S Heave, Conghy Distemper 


om Oure. 
Some cases cured by or 2nd $1 can. 

Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 






The original and the up- AGedate 
Standard Veterinary Remedy fer Heaves; free booklet 
expiains fully. 34 years rea f and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs, 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohie 













Save Silo Money 


GC. the truth about silos and silage. 
Get our propesition and learn how 
you can own an 


pean 


Pay for it out of what it saves on feed bills. 
There is no time limit to our guarantee. 
Write today for Free Catalog. 
Address nearest office. 

THE mean 8 SILO ©0., 640 Union Bidg., Anderson, Ind. 


Kansas City, Pes Moines, Ia. Fort Worth, Tex. 
640 "Exchange Bldg. 640 Indiens Bldg. 640 Live Stock Kx. mag, 


















YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, and 

you work the horse sametime. Does 

not blister or remove the hair. $2.00 

ed bottle, delivered. Willtell you 
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to the farmer for the extra grade milk 
7% cents a quart, for grade A 5% 
cents. and for grade B 5 cents; it 
would be a constant inducement for 
the producers of grade B milk to get 
into the grade A or extra grade class. 
I would like to see these possibili- 
ties brought about by real farmers’ 
organizations, by co-operation among 
themselves, but such result seems to 
be almost impossfble; therefore, it 
may be necessary for the state to en- 
ter into business along commercial 
lines to the extent of collecting and 
distributing milk in the interest of the 
big, broad question of public health 
and safety. 





Bacteria Falling Into Milk 

The New York station has conduct- 
ed in several neighboring stables tests 
to determine to what extent bacteria 
fall into milk from the air of the 
stable during milking. The station 
finds that when the number of bac- 
teria in a litter of stable air with 10,- 
000 or less, the numbers getting int 
the liquid milk were so small that 
their addition to milk, of any except 
the very highest grade, could have 
been detected only by the most care- 
ful methods of bacterial analysis. 

The station concludes, from the 
whole series of tests, that it is very 
clear that the number of bacteria fall- 


. - 


increase in price to $1.40 per 100 
pounds. They declared they would 
shut off nine-tenths of this amount to 
that city if the price is not paid. 





Rhode Island Takes a Position 
which must appeal to practical jus- 
tice by deciding that “better quality in 
milk should command better prices. 
This relation of price to quality is ac- 
cepted in every other salable commod- 
ity, whether food, clothing or other 
materials. Why not in milk? The prop- 
osition of complete state monopoly of 
the milk traffic is radical and far- 
reaching. It would seem wise for 
large states to watch the working of 


this proposed method of milk dis- 
tribution in Rhode Island before 
adopting the system as a whole. The 


shifting of responsibility would be 
great. Competent managers with un- 
usual abilities would be needed to 
make such an undertaking a success, 
Men who want state jobs because they 
eannot do anything else, would be 
failures if employed to head this im- 
portant work of controlling the whole- 
sale and retail milk market.—[C. F. 
Myer, Otsego County, N Y. 

The American Elm attains a hight 
of 100 feet or more and grows any- 
where east of the Rocky mountains. 
Some of the finest are found in New 
England and are of great age. 

















Beauty Girl 


The Holstein-Friesian 
has broken the records for 
of both the seven and 
tive days 
the 
She freshened at the 
Minnesota two world’s records, 
record yearly cow, 
and Beauty Girl 
county, Minn. 


507.4 pounds of milk 


owned by J. B. 
Pontiac 


ing into milk during milking or dur- 
ing any short exposure in the stable 
under conditions allowable in any re- 
spectable dairy is so small as to be 
negligible. 





Farmers Win Milk Strike 

The Chicago milk, strike is ended 
and milk farmers win a fine victory. 
Saturday of last week John Robert- 
son, Chicago health commissioner, 
with whom farmers and distributers 
have been meeting, stated that = 
signature of the Borden company, e 
largest in the city, would be reccived 
at once, This means that fafmers 
will receive their $1.55 per 100 pounds 
milk instead of $1.33 1-3, which the 
dealers intended to pay. It is under- 
stood the retail prices to consumers 
will not advance, but remain at 8 
cents a quart. The normal supply for 
Chicago of 1,750,000 quarts daily was 
available April 9. 

There is wholesome inspiration in 
the manner in which the Chicago milk 
producers’ association handled this af- 
fair.. Previous to the settlement addi- 
tional producers were daily joining the 
striking farmers and there as prac- 
tically a complete tie-up of the city 
trade. The Chicago dealers made all 
sorts of temporary arrangements to 


carry them past the shortage. They 
brought in milk from the butter and 
cheese districts of Wisconsin, also 
large shipments of whole milk from 
Dane county, Wis. In the latter case 
farmers pointed out to the board of 
health and the city press that this 
milk came from wuninspected farms. 


Chicago prides itself on rigid inspec- 
tion of dairies, hence there was a 
strong sentiment raised against the 
out-state product, 

The Chicago strike has spread to 
southern Illinois, which largely sup- 
plies the St Louis (Mo) market. 
April 6 the milk producers’ associa- 
tion of southern Illinois demanded an 


heifer Beauty 
fat production in 
50-day divisions by 
containing 28.75 
end of 60 days 4041.5 pounds of 
age of two years and 20 
Duchess Skylark 


Segis owned by J. M. 


Pontiac Segis 


Girl Pontiac Segis, 229260, 
the junior two-year class 
producing in seven consecu- 
pounds of butter. At 
218.62 pounds of butter. 
days. She brings to 
Ormsby, the world’s 
Hennepin county, Minn, 
Hackney of Ramsey 


milk and 


Irwin of 
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Our first shop was on our Stockbridge, New York, farm. There, with ordinary 
tools, our first machine was made to work satisfactorily. 1911 found us witha well - 
equipped machine shop in Oneida—devoting our time to the perfecting of deiails. 


From the first we have worked on the principle of a Valve Chamber in pail 
cover—and to make and break air pressure by an individual pump connected to 
Valve Chamber by air hose. We thus di® away with complications of com- 
pressed air tank and pipe line and saved over one-half the cost. 

Our plant has been doubled three times. Today we are tuming out a 
machines a week. This alone is evidence that the HINMAN MILKER is right. 
practical farming and dairy experience have enabled us to solve the milking ater, 
Hardly a day passes but that we receive expressions of deep regard from the —_ 
men who found that the 


HINMAN MILKER 


business. 
Write us your requirements and we will advise you to the best of our 
ability. We will not advise a larger outfit than you really need, or 
a smaller one than you can use to advantage, We have an out- 
fit at a price that we know will pay for itself in a short time. 


It is Simple, Durable, 
and Efficient. 


Hi : af 


Protected by Basic Patents 


A. V. HINMAN R. L, HINMAN 


Hinman Principle Proved by 8 Years’ Success 












Hinman Mins Machine Co., 








. —| 7 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. ¥. 
Send Coupon for FREE Information | Z| Without dinate on to me, send catalog and quote ape 
: . ‘ # proximate price on outfit to milk: 

Out of our experience as dairymen and with | 2] No. of Cows...........- No. of Stamebions..--acceo 
our eiglit years success selling HINMAN _Milk- ° ERE SEE ee Shed afl daeiietnow ie R 
ers, we can advise you about size of equipment | 5 Where located 
that will handle your dairy economically. © N ee 

OMNES co owes ceed cece cece sees cece Sees Sees cose eee 

Hinman Milking Machine Co. ati R. F.D. 
57-67 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. Y. a seat aciaba bai fi <td Spee dat os 
Service Dealers Everywhere O1 County....----..-- s+ State. ..-..02-----eeeeene - 














Fr Famous Tornado Silos 









































+4 ry i 
i= SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
SSA TINE S Ae A ELIE TN: 

i| Th 
i tH FARMERS “and DAIRYMEN: Write for our SPECIAL 
i Ht OFFER on ABSOLUTELY BONE DRY Oregon Fir Silos. 
| Hit} +©Wesave you money on HIGHGRADESILOS. No KNOTS. 

ill Extra Heavy TONGUES and GROOVES, More HOOPS, 
| il More DOORS, and most convenient and AIR TIGHT 

t I ii DOOR SYSTEM on the market. 

i il Safety Anchor System Free 

amet We have made the TORNADO for years and our Silos speak 


for themselves. Write now for our special early offer. 














* R. HARRISON & CO., Dept. G, Massillon, tate 
























that produced a champion. 


Dept. 15 


~ and Milk production that was ever published. The new world’s 
champion cow ‘“‘Duchess Skylark Ormsby” was fed Continent- 
al Gluten Feed, 4 times daily covering a test period of 365 days. 
period 1,205.091 pounds of Butter Fat and 27,800 pounds of Milk were produced, 
beating to a remarkable extent the previous world’ 8 record, 


FROM WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS 
The test was carefully carried out by 14 | ess Ormsby is the first cow to produce over 
experts from Wisconsin and Minnesota Experi- 

mental Stations. This new record will astonish the Dairy World. Duch- proached such a high mark. 


“CONTINENTAL” GLUTEN FEED DID IT 


It’s easy to increase your butter fat and milk production—it’s all im the feed. Con- 
tinental Gluten Feed is scientifically prepared—high protein—has butter fat and milk prodticing qualities 
that’s certain to bring results. Do not go another day without all information about the Feed 
Sign and mail the coupon and a FREE SAMPLE will 
be forwarded, also let us send you complete facts and free circular. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO. 


2S RECORD 
ROKEN-! | 


DUCHESS ORMSBY PRODUCES 1.205.091 
POUNDS of BUTTER FAT and 27,800 
POUNDS of MILK in ONE YEAR 


Here’s the most remarkable record for Butter Fat 
















During thie 
SUPERVISED BY 14 EXPERTS 


1200 Ibs. of fat—no other in existence ever ap- 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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WATER SYSTEMS 
for Country Homes 


Every country home should have a good water 
supply system. it provides comfort, affords fire 
Protection, and is useful in many ways 

We have filled nearly 15,000 orders for tanks, 

wers, and water supply systems of all kinds 
and for all purposes 

We can furnish you one to meet your individual 
requirements—ready to install. Your plumber, or 
any good mechanic. can do the work 











Systems 
as little as 
We install all kinds of 
Water systems, from those 


splendid 
engine for general use, or in 
connection with water sys- 
tems. 6 H. P. size. only $94. 
rite, your needs fully, 
and ack Sor our octal circular 
oO 


The Baltimore Com 
e pany 
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SLKNART } brings it free. jay. 
ARRIAGE & HARNE ° e 
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need not be dull. 
Cheer up!— Get to work ina 


TOWER'S FISH BRAND 


® REFLEX SLICKER $3 
% ae — Co. SER 
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Every Farmer Needs 
These Books 


The secret of success in farming is KNOW 
ING why your neighbor gets better results 
than you do. It is because he KNOWS and 
you do not, because he has studied the subject 
and you have not. If you want to KNOW, 
reac the following books. They will show you 
HOW TO GET results. 


Parmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 


By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. This is 
a practical, concise and complete presentation ou 
the whole subject, of agriculture It covers all 
details on the Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops 
the Feeding and Fattening and Diseases of Farm 
Animals, Dairy Farming and Poultry, Irrigation, 
Draining, Fertilizing, Spraying, etc. 6000 topics 
contains 619 pages, 500 illustrations. Cloth $3.50 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 


By E. V. Wileox and C. B. Smith. The most 
comprehensive and finest illustrated work on 
Animal Husbandry published. It is new, authori 
tative, exhaustive, practical, and adapted to all 
sections. Indispensable to every breeder and stock 
farmer. 6%x 9 inches. 768 pages. Cloth. .$4.50 


Pertilizers and Crops 


By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke. ~ This new book 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving practi 
cal methods for using fertilizers in crop growing 
but placing special emphasis on the reasons under 
lying their use and on the conditions of greatest 
eMciency. Illustrated 546¢x7 '% inches 34 pages 
CIOGM ic cscuce eee : rrree. oe 


Soils 


By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popu 
lar work of the kind ever published. The story ‘of 
the properties of the soils, their.improvement and 
management, as well as a distussion of the prob 
lems of crop growing and crop feeding. make the 
book valuable to the farmer, student and teacher 
300 pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth........ $1.25 


is a 


Parm Development 


By W. M. Hays. It takes up farming as a voca 
tion, tells about the geological history of the earth 
ex,lains the way soil is made, describes the 
manner of selecting a farm home, how to subduc 
the land, how to drain and irrigate, and how to 
build roads, bridges and fences Profusely illus 
trated. 5%x8 inches 392 pages. Cloth Net $1.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel. 
farmer to treat 

book is profusely 
drawings made 


This treatise will enable the 
his fleld to remove weeds The 
illustrated by photographs and 
expressivy for this work, and will 
prove invaluable to every farmer. landowner, gar 
dener and park = superintendent 5x7 inches 
300 pages Cloth cocvsveselWtet S150 


Free on huidiiaadien, 


Send for our new and elaborately illustrated 
catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descriy 
tions of the above and also 500 of the most 
practical and modern books on farming and allied 
subjects. This will be sent for the asking 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Making Good Butter 

E. CALLAHAN, STEUBEN COUNTY, N Y 
I began years ago selling butter to 
private customers at 15 cents a pound, 
and with an annual production of 50 
pounds to the cow. The quality has 
so improved that now we command 40 
cents a pound, and have an anuual 
production of 250 pounds a cow. With 
this record behind I base the follow- 
ing suggestions on our experiences, 

The cow should be strong, healthy 
and vigorous of the breed liked best, 
the kind best suited to the locality 
and conditions. She should be well 
and liberally fed on clean, palatable, 
nutritious home-grown feeds as are 
best adapted to the local soil and cli- 
mate. These should be supplemented 
by the addition of such purchased 
feeds as you may find profitable to 
combine with the home-grown feeds, 
always keeping in mind that the effect 
of the feed is just as important on 
the quality and flavor of butter as on 
the quantity produced. With this in 
mind we have always fed for quality 
of product rather than quantity. 

Next to feed, the water is of great 
importance both in the cow, and in 
the dairy room, but not in the milk. 
This should be abundant, pure and 
fresh. I prefer to have the chill taken 
off in winter for the cows either with 
steam or a tank heater. 


Milking 


fad 


Cleanly Methods Essential 


Milking should be done by the best 
and cleanest help on the farm, in 
clean, well lighted and ventilated cow 
homes, First, we cleanly brush the 
flanks and udders of the cows night 
and morning with soft, clean, worn 
woolen blankets cut about 15 inches 
square, The utensils should be used 
for no other purpose than milk. After 
the milk is drawn it is taken directly 
in closed cans to the separator, where 


it is at once separated and the sepa- 
rator milk given directly to the hens 
ind the calves. Very often the milk 
is inside the calves and hens in less 
than an hour from’ the time it is 
drawn from the cows. This is what 
may be called rapid transit egg and 


calf production. 

The cream should be delivered from 
the separator into clean open-topped 
vessels, preferably of white porcelain. 
We set ours in a cool, clean place and 


stir frequently enough with a creain 
stirrer to insure a thorough cooling. 
We always stir from bottom to top, 


and from top to bottom. This cream 
should not be mixed with other cream 
for at least 12 hours. 

All the cream for a churning should 
be mixed together at least 12 hours 
before commencing to churn, and fre- 
quently stirred while ripening. Just 
how to conduct this ripening process 
must "be acquired. We like to hold 
cream at as low a temperature as pos- 
sible, both in the ripening process and 
in the churning. We prefer to be one 
hour in churning instead of less. This 
hour we think well spent. The cream 
should be as smooth to the touch as 
velvet, and as pleasant to the taste as 
cream -should always be. 

When the cream -begins to break 
we watch very carefully and when the 


particles of butter fat have attained 
the size of clover seed, we drain the 
buttermilk through a small opening 
in one corner of the churn. As this 
is slowly drawn, it agitates the butter 


particles very little. The butter is left 
to drain for several minutes 

In the meantime we are preparing 
the brine to wash and salt the butter. 
For 75 pounds of butter we use two 
eight-gallon cans of water, and stir in 
each of them five pounds of the best 
and finest dairy salt. we can obtain, 
until it is thoroughly dissolved, It is 
surprising the amount of dirt that will 
come to the surface, from _ that 
“clean” salt. This dirt must all be 
carefully skimmed off. The tempera- 
ture of the first can should not vary 
more than one degree from the but- 
termilk drawn off the butter. If the 
butter, is inclmed to be soft we make 
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Feed Lot : 
é 
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the brine one degree colder; if 
churned too cold we make it one de- 
gree warmer. Then we place the cork 
in the churn and turn in the first can 
of brine, revolve churn a few times 
and draw off the brine. 

While this is drawing we get the sec- 
ond can of brine ready. If the tem- 
perature of the butter is satisfactory 
the temperature of the second . can 
may be the same. If not, change to 


suit, not varying more than one de- 
gree, however. Now cork up the 
churn, turn in the second can of 


brine, revolve the churn two or three 
times at intervals of five or 10 min- 
utes, for not less than one hour, and 
then draw off this second lot of brine. 
If the cream has been at a_ low 
enough temperature when commenc- 
ing to churn, the butter will still be in 
granular form. 

Now revolve the churn until the 
butter has massed sufficiently to han- 
dle with a ladle, and it will be ready 


for ~the press, if you are making 
pound prints, or for the tub, if you 
are packing. All this supposes that 


you have been careful about tempera- 
tures. I have purpose omittted giv- 
ing our working temperatures because 


they might be misleading, as the va- 
rious breeds of cows, the creaming 
processes, the feeds and the seasons 


of the year all have a bearing on 
churning and working temperatures. I 
might, state that for 20 years we have 
been working with what is known as 
dual purpose cows. After having tried 
three of the dairy breeds we find these 





cows most satisfactory to our needs. 
Palatability of Feed 
SETH GORDON, CLINTON COUNTY, N Y¥ 


In the various experimental reports 
concerning the feeding value of farm 
products, great stress is laid on di- 
gestible nutrients. Such portions as 
not digestible are cast off, and of 
course contribute to the expenses of 
nutrition. Such conditions may be fa- 
vorably compared with that of the 
human family. -A child with mother 
enters a fruit store and remarks: 
“These oranges make my mouth fair- 
ly water.” This water referred to is 
the saliva of the mouth caused by the 
anitcipated palatability of these or- 
anges. 

In like manner when an appetizing 
ration is placed before a cow, she se- 
ecretes the saliva of the mouth and 
prepares the food, after which it 
passes into the stomach; coming in 
control with the gastric juices of the 
stomach by which further digestion 
continues, Suppose a field of hay part- 
ly curéd is caught in a shower, Han- 
dle such as best you may, for want of 
palatability the dairy cow refuses to 
masticate it with a relish, consequent- 
ly there is shrinkage at the pail. 

A silo filled with a coarse, woody 
variety of corn is not so well packed, 
and there forms a fierce, though vis- 
ible mold all through the contents of 
silo, just sufficient to-destroy a large 
percentage of the palatability and di- 
gestion. Our farm bureau agent last 
year advised of the vast wastes from 
harvesting immature corn. Such prac- 
tice has been repeated since the ear- 
liest of time. Is it not about time to 
lay prejudice aside, come to our own 
and begin to investigate the vital 
questions? 


are 





2aralysis in Pigs 

We have a lot of pigs three months 
old that of late are not. doing well. 
They have been eating finely and grow- 
ing, now they do not eat and are having 
difficulty in walking; they seem stiff and 
often fall when trying to walk.—[G. W. 
C., New York 

Apparently this is a form of paraly- 
sis that is quite commonly seen in 
pigs that have been overfed with corn 


and not allowed to take sufficient ex- 
ercise. I would suggest taking all 
corn away and giving each from one 


to two tablespoonfuls of epsom salts. 
Give them warm feed, and keep them 
in warm, dry quarters. After the salts 
have worked give each a teaspoon- 
ful of salicylate of soda once a day 
for a week or 10 days. 
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'| SANITATION 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 





You can make alll live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No.1 


The Standardized, Reliable 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pi 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 








EKRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm, 

KRESO DIP No.1 is Fear to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep’t Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICK, 

















SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 
to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fadine, 
chalking and peeling. Valuable information free to 
re. with Sample Color Cards. Write me. rr 
. I can save you money 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 





Ford Owners 
This Great Book 


Sexes more about yourFORD 
@n you ever expected to 
know. Diagram of par 


latest improved equipment oy “direct 
ou" prices which save you many eottans aod wt 
mensely to service value and appears: By 
Write at once for the “Guide”. Worth "dolla to you 
and mailed absolutely FREE If you own ofr drive 
a Ford. (To others, 25c) Address 


MODERN SPECIALTY CO.,22nd St., RACINE, WIS. 





Gere ft only once a year. No wick.No glass aide: 
No danger even if rolled around in straw. t 

explode. Can’t spill. Use it around barns, 

cow sheds, chicken houses, cellars, 


COLEMAN CAS LANTERN 


Makes and burns its own Gives 300 candies 
power of strong steeuy light. Can’t t blow out or 
jarout. Madeo nen i eae br 

juaranteed for five years. Ask yo: 


on sale in your town - yet, write for cai 


different kinds Gas terns, Table Lamps, ete. 
alors or agents wepted in every locality 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


om 


, Texas 


431 Akard Street 
icago, Til. 


61 South Clinton Be. - 











FARM WAGONS 


A High or low wheelse— 
steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires. 
Wagon rts of all 

) — heels to @t 
: ny runhing gear. 
Catalog {iiustrated 1m olors free. 


EL positively teach you at home by mail to — ~ sai 


25 to $60 —— as Chauffeur or Repairm: 
to positions. Best tome oo 
odels Furnished. Write for free boo! 
PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL 66-H-Beaver ‘Street, New York 





— 6% ft. Best qual Copper 
fable (Rundreee UN prepa, Saciefacdon guaranteed, 
Complete intaling derertioca. Valuable catalog & 
free. Robinson & Seidel Co., Box 69, Washingtonville, 
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Animal Husbandry 
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Beef from Pasture and Silage 


YROF C, 8S. PLUMB, OHIO STATE UNIV 

In sections of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky 
may be found very superior blue grass 
pasture lands. These are usually hill 
farms, and are so well adapted to 
grazing, that cattle or sheep are often 
grazed the year round on the pas- 
tures, receiving no grain, being grass 
fed. The custom is to run the stock 
on certain fields for summer feeding, 
reserving other pastures for the win- 
ter season, when the grass is dry, yet 
not lacking in nutrition. 

My cattle and sheep’ have found 
their way into the eastern markets in 
times past that never have been fed 
other than grass. The lands on which 
such feeding has been done, in some 
sections is comparatively cheap, but 
in other localities it brings a good 
price, Your correspondent, Mr Hanna 
of Pennsylvania, refers to deserted 
farms, or those not occupied by their 
owners, and the question may be ap- 
propriately raised. Are these good 
grazing farms, that are suited to the 
purpose he indicates? For example, 
one can purehase.a Jarge amount of 
cheap, hilly land in Ohio, but>it has 
the wrong rock formation, and will 
not produce grass abundantly, so is 
not at all ideal for live stock farming. 

I know of localities where naturally 
fertile farm lands may be purchased 
for from $40 to $50 an acre, that are 
well adapted to live stock farming. 
These farms will grow superior pas- 
tures, on which considerable live stock 
may be carried during the season, If 
now one was to use a comparatively 
level farm for crop production, cen- 
trally located among a group of pas- 


ture farms, it might be very feasible 
then to produce enough silage and 
other feed to carry through. consid- 
erable’ stock during the growing 
season. Without quoting any experi- 
mental figures, it may be stated that 
very satisfactory profits have «been se- 
cured in feeding beef cattle silage, 
with some grain in the winter season. 


In fact, a good many steers are being 
*fed these days, with silage as the basal 
feed, with an addition of cottonseed 
meal, 
such as hay or corn stover. I doubt 
very much, however, if satisfactory re- 
turns could be secured from silage 
alone. Reference is made to Galloway 
cattle having done well on silage only, 
during the winter. Galloways are 
very hardy, but they are often slow 
feeders, and really require more. feed 
to make a given gain’ than do our 
standard beef breeds. In fact, any beef 
breed or grade would probably gain 
mostly in expansion and growth rath- 
er than in fat, if restricted to silage. 

The plan suggested intimates that 
at the end of the growing season, or 
late fall, the cattle would be brought 
to the central farm for feeding. This 
would reduce the cost, for it, would 


and more or less dry roughage, | 


no doubt be very expensive to haul 
feed each day any considerable dis- 
tance to surrounding farms. I would 
especially emphasize the necessity of 
careful figuring on the cost of this 
plan. The efficiency of management 
and labor will have a vital bearing on 
the profit or less. It must be remem- 
bered that under existing conditions 
of high priced labor and cost of feed, 
there is a very narorw margin of 
profit in beef production. Cattle are 
not selling as high as they should, 
considering the cost of production. 
Only shrewd personal management, 
with the assistance of faithful, intelli- 
gent labor, that ig not unduly expen- 
sive, will result-in the successful car- 


rying out of the plan proposed. It is 
not likely to be done by proxy. At 
best it will be an experiment until 


worked out, 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given. Questions 
can be answered intelligently only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the circumstances. Dr E. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions for thig department How- 
ever, all inquiries should be a:iiressed to the Veteri- 
fury Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common animal ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions 
printed below can be-put up by any druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles cre almost 
always named in our advertising columns and often 
can be advantageously empivyed for the very ailment 
inquired about. 


Fits 

We have a cow that has peculiar 
spells; she will fall down in the stan- 
chion, kick and struggle for a few 
minutes, and then lie there working her 
jaws and rolling her eyes.—-[E. FE, L., 
New York. 

This is a case of fits, perhaps caused 
by a temporary derangement of the 
digestion, but more likely due to a 
permanent -ttrouble with the nervous 
system, possibly interference with the 


circulation of blood in the brain [ 
would suggest feeding rather sparing- 
ly, especially of rich grain, and give 
once a week a dose of a pound of 
epsom salts dissolved in water. Allow 
her to have considerable exercise 
every day. 
Worms in Horse 

I have a mare that has a good appe- 
tite and plenty to eat, but she keeps 
thin and occasionally passes worms. 
Whet can I give her?—[E, R. S., Penn- 
sylvania. 

I have for a long time “prescribed 
raw linseed oil and turpentine, but of 
late there seems to be difficulty in get- 
ting pure oil, and in some instances 
serious results have followed the use 
of the common raw oil. I-would sug- 
gest giving -her, on an empty stomach 


in the morning, two ounces of tur- 
pentine well shaken with a quart of 
milk, and in a few hours give her 


either an ounce of aloes or a pint ana 


a half of castor oil. Repeat in two 
or three weeks. The following tonic 
will work well also. Sulphate of iron 


two ounces, saltpeter two ounces, pow- 

















Taking a Blindfold Choice and N 


Two peas in a pod cannot be more 


bred Polled Angus. 


These animals were 
principal fairs and always proved easy winners of blue 
show splendid breeding and have done much to awaken 


Jo Risk 


alike than 
exhibited 


this trio of pure- 
at many of the 
ribbons. They 
interest among 


the farmers for this particular breed of cattle. 








pow- ' 
dered ginger one ounce. Mix well to- 


™ Prevent 
gether and give a tablespoonfnal in d 
feed twice a day. * the loss of 


Tuberculosis Affecting Meat ’ returned milk 
Please let me know whether the meat —Do It Quickly, Easily, 


from a tuberculous cow is safe to eat, 


dered nux vomica oné ounce, 














{[B. B., New York Thoroughly and Economically’ 

There : d D ilk—th 
~ There are two important conditions waste bg ae 
that are usually taken into consider- water tank takes 


too much "valuable time—and it doesn’t 

“do the work.’’ The growth of bacteria 
produced by animal heat must be stopped 
immediately—the quicker the tter. In 
three seconds you can reduce the tempera. 
ture of milk from 93 degrees to 52 degrees 
if you own a genuine 


CHAMPION 
MILK COOLER 


The milk flows over the cooling drum in a thin 
Stream. It is strained and cooled almost in- 
stantly. Needs no attention. Coldest water next 
to milk surface. Running water unnecessary—but 


ation in cases of this sort. As a rule 
meat from diseased animals is con- : 
sidered unfit for food if the affected 
area is large, or if the disease is in 
the active stages. Local disease of 
the lung that does not appear to be 
in the active stages should not affect 
the meat. As a rule this question is 
settled by the local inspector of ant- 
mals and meat, and in order to be 
safe I would suggest that he be called 
in. Such meat, of course, should be 
well cooked. 


% on pe can be used to good advantage if desired. No 
Garget “cowy’’ or feed odors. Milk keeps sweet 48 hours 
I have a cow that freshened just be- longer. Cooler is washed as easily as a pail. 


Champjon cooled milk makes bigger profits. No 
other cooler is more simple or efficient—and yet 
the genuine Champion sells at one-fourth that of 
most cooling devices. Endorsed by heakh authori- 
ties, Conforms to regulations, 
for mang years. 


fore Christmas, One-quarter of the 
udder has been caked for some time and 
now it is extending to another. I have 
taken corn away from her and am feecd- 
ing cottenseed meal.—[F. M. G., Dela- 


In successful use 


pvare. : For sale by all Leading Dairy Supply Dealers 
A case of garget is vety possibly There is a “Champion dealernear you. Make 
caused by the calf, or may be due to sure a @ “chameicn, © Don't take 0 wuear- 
» Aan teboee > Pp Ag ? tute—insist upon the Champion bel. enuine 
other injury. I _wW ould suggest taking Champiog Milk © ‘ole ers are, in .various sizes. 
calf away, bathing udder once a day Write your own dealer or send direct for catalog 


and prices, giving size of your dairy. Let us prove 


with hot water and when dry rubbing 

























; P to you that the Champion Cooler will save you 
well with a little camphorated oil. enough this next summer to pay its original cost 
Take away the cottonseed and feed many times over. 
very little grain. Milk udder well \._ CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., Cortland, N.Y. J 
out twice a day and give in feed once 
a dav for two weeks a tablespoonful 
of saltpeter. 

Does Not Come in Heat On 

My cow has‘not been noticed in heat ain TRIAL 
since giving birth to twins a year ago. 
(M. J. S., New York. 

Many animals do not show heat 
markedly especially in the _ winter, GUARANTEED 
and in this instance, unless there was TA 
some serious injury at the birth of CREAM: 
the twins, I am inclined to believe 
that trying her with a bull once or SEPARATOR 
twice a week for a month will settle 
the questi A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 

> question. > " » fec 

new, well made, easy running, perfect 

Does Not Come in Heat skimming separator for $15.95. Skims 

s warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
I have a cow that freshened last July | light cream. Bow! is a sanitary mar- 
that has not been seen in heat since vel; easily cleaned. 
during this time she has had a calf on ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
her, as she is a hard milker. Has the sao Hibs = <8 . 

. , P ‘1. © ’ > Different from picture, which illustrates 
ealf anything to do with it?—[W. A. kK., our large capacity machines. Western 
New York. orders filled from wéstern points, 

As ae ve » | Whether dairy is large or small write 

Some animals do not show signs of | fyi imumo tres catalee Addwenes” 2 
heat very much, especially in cold 


i AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
{To Page 10.] Box 495% Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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© [Guarantee More Gream yer 


No matter what make of hand Cream Ser Cream Separator you are 
using—no matter whether you are selling your cream or 
making your own butter, I absolutely guarantee to in- 
crease the amount of cream you get out of your milk from 
10% to 50%! I will show you how to make everf cow 
on your farm average from 50 cents to $1.00 per week 
more profit than she is now earning for you. If you do 
your own churning your butter profits will automatically 
increase. If you are disposing of your cream to a cream- 
ery your checks will grow bigger as soon as you use the wonderful 


a Speed Control 


For Cream Separators 


No complicated mechanism to adjust—no shafts or gears or dials to get 
out of order. You can put it on your separator in a few minutes with a 
screw-driver and a wrenc Turn the handle too slow or too fast and the 
bell rings a warning note. “You can’t miss it! Your children or hired help 
can’t go to sleep on the job or hustle through at a speed that gets only 
part of the cream out of the whole milk. At the slightest variation from 
the correct speed,—“‘Tingle’’, ‘‘Tingle’’ goes that little bell—and you can 
hear it fifty feet away. 

Increased profits from two cows will more 

than pay for it before you send me one cent! 


You are losing 10%, 15%, 20% or even as much as 50% of your but- 
ter-fat when you oper ate your cream separator by guess work. You ma 
not realize this now. But try the FAYWAY Speed Control for one mAs & 
on your own separator and your cream checks or your churn will prove it. 


No Money Down! 30 Days’ Free Trial! 


i 
Fill out the coupon and mail it to me today. I will send you a FAYWAY Speed Control 
by insured parcel post prepaid. Attachit to your hand cream separator as directed.. Use 
it for thirty days and keep a careful record of your eream checks and of your butter. If 
the Fayway does not increage the amount of butter-fat you get 
from your milk--if it does tot prove every claim I have made 
forit—SEND.IT BACK. If it does satisfy you and increase 
your profits as I say it will, se nd me $3.00 and keep the FAY- 
WAY Speed Control. Vou risk absolutely nothing. I take all 
the chances. I know what the FAYWAY Speed Control will 
do for you and Iam willing to trust your honesty for the rest. 
Do not hesitate. Do not delay. Every day you get along with- 
out the FAYWAY is money lost. Send me the coupon today. 


A. D. BLANTON, Mer., The Fayway Co. 
250 John Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





























































j 
i 
4 The Fayway Company, 250 John Street, Cincinnati, O. 
4 Send me by insured parcel post one Fayway Speed 
4 Control. I agree to try it as directed on my own Cream 
¢ Separator. If satisfied I will pay you $3.00 at the end of 30 
& days. Otherwise I will return it. I OW!...cscesssmseen Cows. 
H Myseparator is a..........ccce000+ make. No. 

My name... 

Pa Disieupule 

RF De ncccerponiill County State..neoey 
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April Days with Poultry 


i. 


DES 
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Bringing Pullets to Maturity 
MBS A. M. ASHTON, JEFFERSON CO, N Y 

To reduce the work of caring for 
the pullets. we use an’ inexpensive 
drinking fountain attached to a large 
barreled tank which contains water 
enough for the whole flock for several 
days and saves the constant attention 
given to numerous small fountains. 
The brooder houses are supplied with 
Slatted doors through which the 
chicks can pass readily, but which ex- 
clude the hens. In each house. is 
placed a generous hopper for grain, 
another for dry mash, anda smaller 
one is divided for charcoal and grit. 

The hoppers are filled with a grain 
mixture and mash, and are never al- 
lowed to become empty, except when 
there is a tendency to waste the food. 
Sometimes the fowls scatter the grain 
over the floor in hunting fcr favorite 
kernels; in that case we leave the 
hoppers _ unfilled until they have 
claaned up the grain. Once each day 
they are given a crumbly mash made 
by wetting the dry mush with sour 
milk. The sour-milk dish is kept full. 
The method of using a large fountain- 
tank and hoppers reduces the work 
markedly 

When the brooder houses are opened 
early in ‘the morning, every’ chick 
rushes out and the flock is soon scat-. 
tered far and wide in search of the 
proverbially early worm. It is late in 
the forenoon before they return to 
their hoppers. After having eaten their 
evening fill at the hoppers they fer- 
age as long as they can see. The fact 
that seemingly limitless food is always 
before them does not affect their ac- 
tivity. The pullets eat quite an aston- 
ishing amount of food, but show the 
result by the time they are put into 
laying quarters in the fall. 

The cockerels are separated from 
the flock as soon as distinguishable 
and are confined to quarters to 
be sold as soon ash _ possible. It 
is the pullets only which are given 
free range*and the hopper feeding. 
Our pullets are strong and vigorous 
and are laying well by the time they 
are six months old. Since results are 
so good, we take kindly to this easy 
way of breeding them to maturity. 
When compared to feeding and water- 
ing them three times each day, the 
pullets seem almost to have raised 
themselves. 





Common Poultry Troubles 
MRS M, G, FEINT, NEW YORK 

The practical experienced poultry- 
man seldom loses a chick by disease, 
unless operating on a very large scale. 
But it has been my pleasure to meet 
several beginners in the poultry field 
this year. Their enthusiasm is an in- 
spiration, but I came very thankful 
that it was not my lot to be a chicken 
under, their well meaning, but blun- 
dering care. One beginner had lost 
several hatches by white diarrhea. In- 
quiry developed the fact that their 
food for the first two weeks, which 
was time enough to wipe out the 
brood, had consisted wholly of rolled 
oats and boiled eggs, with of course 
plenty of water to drink. 

I never feed oats until the chicks 
are several weeks old, and then in a 
mixture with other grains. I found 
that it invariably made the chickens 
“paste up” behind. The same is true 
with boiled eggs. These foods are too 
strong in protein to be fed alone, I 
always keep my infertile eggs in the 
cellar until the chicks are two to 
three weeks old and then begin feed- 
ing a few at atime in a mash. The 
eges will keep for weeks, and at that 
rate the chicks make first-rate use of 
them. 

Another inexperienced chicken- 
woman was losing large number with 
gapes. They were kept on the same 
old roosting coop sites that had been 
used by previous owners for years. 
The simple plan of putting the broods 
in the orchard or on the other side of 
the.buiidings from -that.4used,. in pre- 


vious years would have prevented this 
by keeping the fowls away from in- 
fected ground. 

Failure to plan the coops ‘and 
brooders for~ good protection from 
heavy rains caused a great loss with 
another poultry farmer. If possible lL 
place my coops under an old shed, or 
at least am sure that retreat from the 
storm is not only possible but the easy 
and natural thing for the chicks to do.! 

Another friend lost over 70 chicks 
in one night from rats and 60 the 
next day. This is a serious trouble, 
but it has never come my way, as we 
keep a good cat and use traps fre- 
quently when signs of them are seen. 
This year we found large new rat 
holes. We trapped a few, but as they 
continued we placed coal tar at the en. 
trance of the holes and then sprinkled 
cayenne pepper around the outside. 

Indigestion troubles are prevalent in 
the poultry flock and can almost al- 
ways be traced to food or care. Too 
close confinement’ is another great 
trouble breeder. I give all the liberty 
possible under the circumstances, with 
the hens turned loose if possible. Lack 
of exercise and too close quarters lead 
te poorly developed bodies and other 
ills, such as pecking each other and 
feather or toe pulling. 





Keep Out Incubator Eggs 

The standard-pack principle applies 
as much to eggs as it does to apples 
or vegetables. It’s a question of the 
price received on a uniform quality or 
pack compared with a mixed ship- 
ment. Bad eggs mixed with good eggs 
lowers the average prices offered for 
all spring eggs. The cold storage egg 
packers are the important buyers “at 
this time of year. They must candle 
out every incubator or other bad egg, 
for eggs so heated are either rotten 
or will soon become so in storage. 
Extra expense for candling or sorting 
comes out of the pocket of the farmer 
in the form of lower returns. 

The buyer does not look primarily 
at the good eggs. He sees the poor 
ones and makes an upward allowance 
because the pack has some good prod- 
ucts. This is usually reverse to the 
reasoning of the producer, who sees 
the good primarily and makes a down. 
ward allowance because of poor qual- 
ity. If both made equal’ allowance the 
result would be the same. But they 
don’t; there still remains a difference. 
And the producer gets the buyer's es- 
timate. Spring eggs free of incubator 
eggs go right to storage and at a bet- 
ter price than mixed eggs.~ Use the 
infertile incubator eggs at home, 





Raising Green Food for Hens 

MRS E, 0. JEAN,~ CECIL COUNTY, MD 

A farm woman in Cecil county, Md, 
is shipping eggs to New York city 
each week and selling a few to drug 
stores in a nearby city. She has 175 
hens. Formerly the greatest trouble 
was how to produce gfeen food. The 
run to each of the three poultry 
houses was small. After experiment- 
ing one run was plowed and sowed to 
wheat and then another, but the hens 
picked off the green shoots in a short 
time. The plowing is still practiced, 
but more as a means of keeping the 
ground in a sanitary condition. 

This plucky woman plants rape 
seed in every available garden spot at 
different times through the season. It 
furnishes an abundance of green food 
for the birds from spring until late 
November. Not only is it a good 
chicken food, but occasionally fur- 
nishes an appetizing boiled dinner for 
the family when cooked with ham in 
the same way as cabbage. 

When freezing weather approaches, 
trays are made from pieces of board. 
They are 24x18x5 inches, Six small 
holes are left in the bottom of each 
tray for drainage. The oats seed is 
soaked 24 hours in water and placed 
in two trays, filling them almost level 
with the top. The whole is covered 
with an old burlap bag which has 
been dipped in water. The bag is kept 


. 
¢ 


wet and remains on the trays thrée or 
four days or until the sprouts begin to 
show. 

The boxes are stored on the cellar 
floar or in some room where the tem- 
perature does not fall below freezing. 
The oats are moistened twice each 
day. When ready to feed, the sprouts 
are thick and matted. A sharp knife 
is used to cut broad strips for each 
poultry house. The pieces are broken 
up before throwing to the birds or the 
greedy ones will try to monopolize the 
offering. Two trays filled every other 
day furnish ample green food daily 
for 175 birds. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


{From Page v.] 
weather. I would suggest in this 
case trying her with a bull twice a 
week for three weeks, and unless there 
is something wrong she will during 
this time breed. The time of milk- 
ing no doubt has an important bear- 
ong on the quantity of milk, for in all 
advanced tests it is the.common prac- 
tice to milk four or more times in 24 
hours. As a rule cows are milked 
twice a day about 12 hours apart, al- 
though in many large herds the period 
during daylight is shorter than at 
night. At whatever time the milking 
is done, bear in mind that regularity 
is a very important feature; that is, 
not at 4 o’clock ope day and at 7 
the next. 
Collar Galis 

I have a young work mare that is 
very much troubled with collar galls in 
warm weather, but they heal quickly 
when turned to pasture. I have/tried all 
kinds of collars and many varieties of 
treatment without result.—[W. B. D., 
New York. 

The mare’s skin is very tender and 
very possibly she may have a hard 
neck to fit. I would suggest securing 
a close-fitting leather collar, and when 
working hard bathe the neck at noon 
and night with cold water, after which 
sop on the following lotion: Sulphate 
of zinc and sugar of lead each one 
ounce to a pint of water. Shake well 
before using. Also keep bearing: part 
of collar clean and smooth. 

Rheumatism 

A pig has badly swollen joints, espe- 
cially in hind legs. The pig eats well 
and does not seem to be in great pain, 
although when eating the affected legs 
are constantly lifted from the floor.—[J. 
B. C., Pennsylvania. 

Give a dose of epsom salts, about 
an ounce to the 100 Ibs of live weight, 
and follow ina few days with a tea- 
spoonful of salicylate of soda in feed 
morning and night. Allow a large 
run on dry, green sod. Not swampy. 
The Orange Judd company publishes 
at least two books on swine, the best 
one by MclIntosh,.is to be recom- 
mended, and costs, I believe, $2. 


e Disowns Foal 
A mare is due to foal this spring that 
would not own her last one. In fact, 


she was so ugly toward it that she 
kicked it to death. What can be done 
to prevent a like accident this .time?— 
{F. J. W., New York. 

So far as I am aware there is 
nothing to be done but to cultivate 
the confidence of the mare in every 
possible way, and be with her when 
she foals, and see that the foal gets 
the first milk from the mother. As a 
rule, in these cases the mare can be 
brought around by proper usage and 
care. 

Abnormal Navel Cord 

I had a young mare drop a colt two 
years ago that had a very large umbili- 
eal cord. I cut it off, and in a short 
time the foal became sick, legs swelling 
badly, and eventually had to be killed. 
The mare dropped another last year 
with the cord all right, but for some 
reason or other one knee swelled badly, 
and with the best of care it could not 
be entirely reduced. This mare is again 
with foal. Is there anything I can do 
to avoid further trouble?—[J. Ff > 
New York. 

The first colt died from uremic 
poisoning, possibly the result of im- 
proper care of the navel. although 
there may have been some internal 
difficulty. With the second one I do 
not think the swollen knee was in 
any way connected with the navel or 
cord. The proper way to care for the 
cord is to ligature it tightly with a 
clean silk or linen thread as close to 
the body as possible before cutting it 
off, and as soon after birth as pos- 
sible. After ligaturing and cutting 
off loose end, it should .be painted 
with ‘tincture of iodine once a day 
for three or four days. 

Chronic Cough 

My young mare has developed a 
cough, following a distemper-like cold. 
{T. T., Maryland. 

This cough is caused by an irri- 
tation in the throat, possibly also to 
pressure from enlarged glands. Apply 
to the throat once a day any strong 
stimulating liniment. Give one of 
the following powders in feed once a 
day: Powdered aconite, one ounce; 
powdered digitalis, six drams; pow- 
dered anise, one ounce; ammonium 
chloride, two ounces. Mix well and 
make’ into 12 powders. 
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Feed For Eggs! 


Now is the time to make your layers 
produce—while the price of eggs is soaring. 
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No better farm engine at an ice. Si 
2to22H-P. Built by exnerte, wgis direct: 
factory to user. Established 1870. 











AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ing and profitable Itry industry. 


Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 

you to know how good it is and will 

send it 6 months for 250, Order now, 
A. &. J.1861-544 8, 











Where Can 
I Buy It? 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You, In 


A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know -where to- find. Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your. needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully What you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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8 Orange Judd Service Bureau # 
} American Agriculturist, - 
" 315 Fourth Ave., New York City ft 
. Inclosed is a two-cent stamp . 
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Pure Bred Pigs Pay Well 
PLUMMER M’CULLOUGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Several years ago I lived on a nine- 
acre place. We had considerable skim 
milk and buttermilk the greater part 
of the year. I bought a Chester White 
brood sow about five months old for 
$10. At first she was a disappointment, 
being small for her age and apparent- 
ly poorly fed. I fed and cared for her 
and she grew well. 

When about a year old, I bred her 
to a registered Chester White boar. I 
did not want to breed her too young, 
especially when she was small for her 
age. She had six pigs in November. 
She laid on one, but raised the other 
five to weaning age. I sold the five 
for $20. Common pigs were selling for 
only $4 a pair. 

After the pigs were weaned I fed 
her well for a few weeks and again 
bred her to have pigs in May. At this 
time she raised 10 nice pigs. When 
they were about two weeks old I fed 
sweet skim milk containing a little 
white wheat middlings. I soon had 
them eating and gradually increased 
the amount of milk and middlings as 
the pigs grew older. I also gave them 
shelled corn when three or four weeks 


old. It was surprising how they 
learned to eat corn. They all grew 
splendidly. I finally sold them at $5 
each. 


It cost a little more in the first place 
to keep pure-bred stock, but if proip- 
erly cared for it will soon make up 
the difference in cost. It will not cost 
any more to raise them than to raise 
a grade. When buying a sow pig eli- 
gible for registry, be sure to have her 
registered. It is worth the extra 
dollar. 





Profit in Market Geese—Practically 
all of our geese are sold for breeding 
purposes, as they are pure-bred Tou- 
louse and are too expensive for mar- 
keting. There are no very large flocks 
kept it this vicinity. Those which are 
bred for market are usually sold at 
Christmas time, and do not receive 
any very particular care except to be 
given a little more grain previous to 


marketing. It would pay farmers to 
keep more geese and make a_ real 
business of growing them. I am thor- 


oughly convinced that one can grow 
meat on geese for less money per 
pound than he can grow of any other 
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Sheep and Swine 
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kind of mest, and with the very high 
price of turkeys, it would seem that a 
good profit might be made from grow- 
ing geese systematically.—[F. E. Daw- 
ley, Onondaga County, N Y. 





Harvesting the Wool Crop 

Shearing time is harvest time for 
the sheepmen. The careful gleaner 
here reaps his double pay the same as 
in the grain fields. Perhaps the 
greatest preventable loss in the live 
stock industry, aside from disease loss, 
is due to careless shearing, wrapping 
and packing. 

The characteristic photograph on 
Page 20 shows an attractive farm 
shearing scene, but one that in prac- 
tice seldom is seen now. The careful 
‘old-time Yankee farmer used to shear 
on a bench, partly to save his back 
and partly to protect the fleece from 
dust and trash. Mighty few shearers 
would be found holding the sheep as 
in this picture. The customary and 
generally accepted position is to set 
the sheep straight up, holding it 
steady with the knees and begin by 
opening up fleece acrcss withers and 
shoulders, then shearin; the head, 
neck and fore legs and then opening 
up the fleece down the belly and re- 
moving it practically in one piece. 

Shearing on a bench is hardly con- 
sidered worth while except where 
especially fine fleeces are handled. 
Few now use the old-time packing 
frame. Under average conditions it 
will suffice if the shear‘ng pen is 
swept clean and the shearing done on 
a clean floor. The fleece naturally 
drops to the floor with the grease side 
down. -When the sheep is released 
the shearer gathers up the loose tags, 
folds the edges of the fleece inward 
and rolls the entire fleece up and ties 
it loosely, passing a twine around it 
two ways. The bundle is then tossed 
aside for packing. 

Opinion is divided over the relative 
merits of hand shearing and machine 
shearing. Both are largely in vogue 
i the large sheep-producing districts. 
Usually hand shearing is preferable 
under farm conditions where only a 
few sheep are handled. The greatest 
single advantage that Australia and 
New Zealand wools hold over Ameri- 
can wools in the world’s markets 
comes from the care given the fleece 
in shearing and packing. 





Beef supply of the Philippines is 
ordinarily derived in considerable part 
from Australia. A shortage in that 
supply last year resulted in big im- 
ports of cattle from French Indo- 
China. 

















White-Crested Black Polish Cock 


Among the most ornamental and yet useful varieties of poultry the 


White-Crested Black Polish 
fair size, not as 


holds 
large as 


Andalusian. 


a conspicuous place. 
American breeds, 
Wyandotte and Rhode Island Red, but more 


The bird is of 
Plymouth Rock, 
of Minorea and 


such as 
the size 


Often the birds are better layers than the American breeds 


not specially bred for laying and approach somewhat the Mediterranean 


varieties. Like other breeds 


which have topknots, 


the Polish fowl is 


not adapted to the farm, because the’ topknot prevents the bird from 


seeing hawks and other enemies. 
suburban home. 


It is much more a variety for the 
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Go Slow and Buy Right 
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Primrose 
Separators 









"THE cream separator is the center around 
which every successful dairying establish- 
ment revolves, A good separator will add considerably 
to your cash income. You can’t afford to buy at 
random, If you are not personally acquainted with the best 
features of the best cream separators, let us help you. 

An ordinary separator will save you money, but if you want 
to make the most from your cream buy a Lily or Primrose. 
These International Harvester separators work so efficiently and 
for so many years that even the two-or three-cow farmers use 
them with profit. Is yours a biggerherd? Thentakethe advice 
of thousands of the most prosperous dairymen and buy either a 
Lily or a Primrose. 

Lily and Primrose separators skim very closely—leaving only 
a drop of cream ina gallonof milk, They arestfong and simple, 
needing few adjustments—which any man or woman can make, 
The frame on each is open and sanitary. The supply can is 
large and low. Every bearing and quiet gear is well oiled 
always oS splash system. ‘There are no better separators, 

Buy a Lily or Primrose from the IH C dealer and be sure of 
Satisfaction. Write us for catalogues and booklets on dairying, 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO (Incorporated) 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 


















Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
\ e make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H. P, 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 

Write for Our Speotel Proposition Today 
and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
will save you money. 

The E. W. Ross Co., Box 152, Springfield, Ohie 


ROSS 


Buy early and 
save money. 
., Guaranteed 
for life of machine. 











lf Not as Advertised ; 
We Give Your Money Back 





10,000 NEW 1916 
GALLOWAY SANITARY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION from 
now till Grass--in - 





paper, that you buy, be found 
set to be not as advertised. 
mes, at my expense, If y r e 
b apen, fair and square selling’ plane nod quar We, publishers of Orange Judd 
m or . . . 
workmanship and” mat American A griculturist, guarantee 


fective workmanship and mate. and 
you satisfaction in your dealings 


$28,000 bank bond backs every sale, R-26 
© no chances. 
MY NEW I91G, 250-PAGE BOOK FREE ; ; ° 
with any advertiser herein, pro- 
vided that in writing them you 


Handsomely printed, beautifully illustrated in 4 
colors, Tails all about my new 1916 § 
Cream Separators 
say, “I saw your advertisement 
in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, to which 
I subscribe.” 


If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection. But, by us- 
ing that phrase, you really help 
yourself, for: 


You prove to the firm you write to that, 
| being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
| titled to its best service and lowest prices. 
| You remind the advertiser that if he faile 
to do the right thing by you he will be re- 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred from 
our advertising columns. ‘ ‘ 

By mentioning this paper, you enable the 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry or 
order came from. 

That helps to convince the advertiser that 
it pays to advertise in this paper. 

And you thereby help to support our § 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. q 


When you say: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd ? 
American Agriculturist, to which I subscribe,” 
you do the one thing required of each sub- 
} scriber under our broad contract, whereby 

we agree to refund to any subscriber the 
| purchase price of any article advertised in 
our paper, if found not to be as advertised. 


I F any article aavertised in this 


Price 
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ING PLANS, cash or terms, ete. I'll alsoisend my 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION ON 10,000 GALLOWAY SANI 
‘TARY CREAM SEPARATORS. Drop me a postal today. 
Separators are shipped from W. 
City, Council Bluffs, St. Pau 


343 GALLOWAY STATION TERLOO, OWA 
Cream Separator Manufacturing Specialista. 
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A First Aid to Prosperity 

are the two 14x30 Unadilla Silos on this fine New 

Jersey farm; and you can just believe they wouldn’t 

have been erected had not the owner investigated | 

their merits and verifiedal! claims of quality, durabil- 

ity, greater convenience and ability to cure and keep | 

silage prime. New catalog shows construction in de- | 
} 
| 
} 





tail, Send for a copy today and learn how a Unadilla 
will bring greater prosperity to your farm, Dis- 
count on early orders Agents wanted everywhere, 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B 


4 BEFORE vou BUY WRITE FOR 
sh NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 








» Unadilla, New York 





















strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operated This contract is printed in each c t 
uy joop— ‘ m ¢ opy, at @ 
jy ep wy head of first column on editorial page. > 
§ manent ladder are some of the unusual features. The 
INTERNATIONAL SILO 6O., 112 Main St., -LINESVILLE, PA. ° 
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Getting Good Corn 


The corn plant was born in the 
tropics and has not yet outgrown its 
inherited tend- 
encies, although 
we have taken 
it far north 
and very great- 
ly modified its 
form. Many of 
us have persist- 
ently insisted 
upon going 
wrong in our 
effort to profit 
by this knowl- 
edge and have 
brought seed 
from the south 
instead of 
bringing the seasons to the north and 
making our best possible application. 
In other words, we want southern 
heat and moisture instead of southern 
seed. We cannot change our climatic 
conditions nor can we make them uni- 
form, Latitude, altitude and soil con- 
ditions enter into the control of those 
natural forces which compel each 
Zrower to work out his own particu- 
lar variety and method of culture. 

The following paragraphs may 
serve to illustrate the thought I have 
in mind: 

Corn is a tropical plant. 

Knowledge of corn growing is not 
standardized, hence men get different 
results on similar soils and under the 
same climatic conditions. 

Soil temperatures, climatic condi- 
tions and fertility vary in every coun- 
ty,.in every town and on- most farms. 

A line fence may divide eight-rowed 
flint from 14-rowed dent. 

Successful corn growing 





H, E. 


COOK 


means high 


Soll, temperature, clean culture, ripe 
corn. 
Home-grown seed is the key to 


profitable corn growing in the east. 


Eastern farmers will not learn the 
real business of corn growing until 
they grow their own seed, 

The purchase of seed makes the 


corn crop a catch crop. 

We cannot otherwise learn the best 
variety, time of planting and methods 
of culture, because we do not have the 
results to guide us. 

Whether home-grown or otherwise 
the seed should be tested out in warm, 
moist soil. Don't fuss with any other 
method. Most of us have plenty on 
our farms, 95% should grow. I have 
hever seen a less percentage of ger- 
mination, have strong vitality and 
make a good crop. 

We should have in mind in our soil 
preparation those requisites of high 
temperature and moisture. A heavy 
sod is, therefore, preferable, to which 
is added a dressing of stable manure. 


Previous care of the field should 
tend to a heavy sod. Better a thick 
sod without manure than a_ good 


dressing of manure and no sod. 
A sod, however, is of no value, ex- 


fept as it is decomposed. If not de- 
Composed a sod may be a positive 
damage in a dry season. To get this 


result, plow in the fall and thorough- 
ly harrow. Harrow again in the spring 
and plow a second time with whatever 
cultivation is necessary to make a fine 


seed bed. My observation is that we 
are- inclined to neglect preplanting 
preparation expecting to catch up 
with row cultivation later That plan 


always fails for the very obvious rea- 
son that soil preparation with a grow. 
ing crop to contend with must fail. 

If this sort of preparation is given 
one does not have to plant early. Late 
planting and surfacé cultivation will 
mature the corn earlier than early 
planting and the deep cultivation later, 
which is necessary to work down the 
sod. Corn grows rapidly if we do not 
interfere with it. High fertilization is 
an unprofitable method of supplanting 
thorough preparation and then fails 
in the end. 

No better place for stable manure 
than corn land unless we find difficulty 
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in getting heavy sod, then it is prefer- 
able to use it as a top-dressing on the 
meadow the previous years and use 
the rotted sod for fertilizer. 


I have used some nitrate in the 


chemical mixture, but this year acid 


rock only will be used, supplementing 
stable manure. 

Manure should be plowed down. It 
is the place for it anyhow and fur- 
thermore we must have a clean sur- 
face for the weeder. 

For the flint varieties, and they 
should be dominant in the east, seven 
quarts of seed an acre will plant four 
to five kernels to the hill, 3% feet 
each way. Check rowing is preferable 


‘probably on most farms, wholly from 


the care of the crop standpoint. Yield 
will remain the same whether checked 
or drilled. The two row check rower 


is our best machine. Do not use the 
fertilizer attachment. Fertilizers must 
not be dropped with the corn. They 


must be put in with a grain drill be- 
fore planting or left out entirely, and 
get them in as deeply as possible. 
The value of the weeder depends 
first upon absolutely clean culture to 
start with and to begin its use the day 


after the corn is planted. If the weed 
plants get rooted before the weeder is 
started, the weeds will profit about as 
much as the corn, Hard to do it, I 


know, but the cold, hard fact remains 
that delayed action defeats the value 
of a weeder, After the corn is too 
large for a weeder the usual two- 
horse cultivator should be started and 
kept at work as long as judgment of 
the grower dictates. In a dry season 
it is the only hope of conserving mois. 
ture. Run it shallow, however. 

We have said so many times that a 
hoe must not go into a cornfield that 
the neglect is often an excuse for lack 
of care. 


There are thousands of eastern 
cornfields that ought to have a real 
old-fashioned hoeing and the owner 


ought not to be ashamed of it. 


If the preplanting cultivation has 
not been as suggested, then hoeing, if 


delayed, may cost as much as the ex- 
tra value will be worth. But even with 


the most complete care there are 
pretty sure to be weeds enough on 


dairy farms to have a few left in the 
hills or rows. We ought to anticipate 
it and plant for hand work now and 
so have other work arranged and men 
ready to do it when the corn is up 
3 or 4 inches, Men will almost walk 
up a row at that time, but if we wait 
and hoes are used as a last resort, the 
work is discouraging and men will get 
interested in stories instead of the 
corn crop, and I don’t blame them.— 
[H. E. Cook. 





Parsnips Are Desirable Crop 
S. H. GAREKOL, MARYLAND 

Parsnips are an important root crop. 
The roots are boiled, fried and used in 
soups and stews. It is a vegetable of 
which some persons particularly ap- 
preciate the flavor, while others, be- 
cause of its pronounced taste, dislike 
it. Cows, however, have no divided 
opinion on the subject, as they eat the 
roots with avidity. It gives their milk 
a richness and flavor which places it 
as a dairy cattle food immediately 
after the mangels and the carrot. The 
drawback to its cultivation is 
the cost and difficulty of taking the 
roots out of the ground. They go 
deep, break easily, and so there is a 
good deal of waste. The fact that frost 
does not spoil them is an immense ad. 
vantage. 


The parsnip requires a rich, loamy 
soil for its best development; a deep 
loam is preferable, so that the long 


root of the parsnip can develop fully. 
Clay soils have a tendency to produce 
crooked and branching roots, which 
are not wanted by the market. Under 
the most favorable conditions the 
roots will attain a length of 1 foot, 
and about 2%  imches across. the 
crown. They will be straight, clean 
and comely. As with other root crops, 


the manuring of this crop is done the 
season preceding its growth. 

The fertilizer used for other root 
crops is suitable for parsnips, and in 
the same amount, The soit for pars- 
nips is thoroughly prepared before 
sowing. The seeds which germinate 
rather slowly, and tetain their vitality 
only a year or two, are sown early in 
the spring. Be sure to test the seeds 
before sowing. If the ground is dry, 
soaking the seeds before sowing is ad- 
visable. Radishes planted with the 
seed help to break the surface Soil 
and to mark the rows, so that cultiva-. 
tion may be begun before the parsnips 
“are up. 

I prefer to plant the parsnip seed in 
the following way. I plant a pinch of 
seed in places about 6 inches apart. 
When the little bunches of plants are 
4 to 5 inches tall they are. easily 
thinned. I plant the seed % inch deep 
in rows 12 inches apart. It is well to 
sow some of the seed in beds about 5 
feet wide. The parsnips will be ready 
for bunching in August. Although 
there is a very limited sale for pars- 
nip bunches, they will bring a fair 
price. About four or five roots are put 
in a bunch, and the price averages 
about 50 cents a dozen bunches. 

The parsnip, if canned, will make a 
most excellent vegetable for the win- 
ter. We prepare the same as for the 
table and sterilize. The young plants 
at that season are not stringy and 
have not yet developed the strong 
taste that is sometimes objectionable. 

100d, clean culture is necessary for 
best results. There are no serious 
pests that trouble the parsnip. Some 
crops will appear “rusty,” due to soil 
conditions, but rotation will usually 
remedy the trouble. 
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Painted Buildings in the Country 
LUKE B, MECHLING, 

I believe it is a wise thing to paint 
buildings. I paint my house and barn 
because it enahles the outside to last 
longer. Paint keeps out the rain and 
protects lumber from rotting. A very 
large item on this point is appearance 
of property, A farm with well painted 


NEW YORK 


buildings ts worth more than a farm 
with buildings unpainted. I have no- 
ticed this when farms are sold. The 


neatly kept farms with buildings reg- 
ularly painted always command high- 
er prices when sold. 

When a man looks for a farm to 
buy, the very first thing he takes into 
consideration, is the way it has been 
preserved through paint on the build- 
ings. I could live all right with my 
buildings unpainted, but I live better 
and feel better with them painted. As 
one passes through the country he 
sees houses and barns here and there 
unpainted, but he puts the owners 
down in his own mind as being un- 
progressive and not very prosperous, 
When I see buildings painted, every- 
thing looking clean and bright, I con- 
clude that the people living there are 
finding life worth living and that they 
are good farmers and making money 
enough to make their home inviting 
and maintain it properly. 

Paint preserves wood. It fills cracks 
in the weather boarding and actually 
makes the house warmer in winter. 
The sun has a bad effect on a building 
that is unpainted. The siding soon 
cracks, thus letting the rain soak in, 
which soon causes decay to start. If 
painted, the oil in the paint keeps the 
siding from drying out. Paint should 
be thoroughly mixed before it is put 
on a building. If put on to thick, it 
does not spread evenly, making a 
clumsy job. Just a few years ago I 
put up some new buildings. They were 
all painted three coats. The first coat 
was mostly oil. This was to fill the 
pores and cracks in the wood and to 
‘orm a good foundation for the paint 
when a little later put on. The next 
coat, about half and half was paint 
and oil, just enough paint to show 
when applied. I now let this get good 
and dry before putting on the last 
coat. This was put on evenly with the 
brush well rubbed out in applying. All 
colors are used in the country, white, 
I think, being the most common. 

People in this neighborhood like to 
paint when the weather is warm. It 
does not make much difference how 
warm it is, because when the siding is 
warm the paint flows better and a 

















































No. 1 Cultivator 


The Oliver No. 1 cultiva- 
tor is of the seat guide, pa- 
rallel gang type. 

Since the gangs are held 
in parallel position under all 
conditions, it is impossible to 
swing one gang aside, leav- 
ing a row of uncultivated 
ground. ~All the ground is 
cultivated and narrow strips 
of weeds are not left to 
weaken the young plants. 

’ The weight of the operator is 
utilized in moving the gangs. On 
hillside work the weight of the 
operator serves to keep the gangs 
working up the slope of the hill. 
This feature makes the No. 1 
cultivator very easy of operation, 
It is possible to balance the No. 





1 cultivator for operators of dif- i. 
ferent weight. This removes l 
neckweight from the horses. & 


The No. 4 cultivator is the 
same as the No. 1 except the 
axle of the No. 4 is set in, adapt- 
ing it for work in very narrow 
rows. 

Ask your Oliver dealer to show 
you the No. 1 or No. 4 culti- 
vator If he cannot, write us. 
You will appreciate their ease of 
operation and the good work 








they do. - 
Oliver Chilled Plow Works ; 
Plowmakers for the World ' 

R South Bend, Ind. | 
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Turn bush-land in- 
to cornfield, disk 


lean your roadsides and 
U ? kill the chinchbugs. The 
P+ Saw 


Bush and Bog Plow 


does away with the bushknife, 
grubhoe and shovel—it'’s better, 
quicker and cheaper. The forged 
sharp Cutaway disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil, Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 horse. Reversible, If your 


















dealer has not the genuine Cutaway write ¢ 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, ‘‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” ' 
Get your copy wow, 

THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY : 


Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 


515 Main St., Higganum, Conn, 
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Because MARL-LIME is soluble it will yield 
quicker and bigger results than even ordinary car- 
bonate of lime. And you won’t need as much, 
Write today for lowest prices, free test papers,ete. 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Caledonia Marl Branch, * “ares, Pyrite 








Wi, 109 bushels per acre; 50 varieties 
ants 


SEED CO: 
RUZE of Stehsiey plants Atparngus rosa 


’ try . 
valuable information to you. J.¥, Marion Station. td. 
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Grass and Corn Fertilizer — 


As the advancing prices of fertiliz- 
ing materials make the problem of 
economical fertilizer a difficult one 
this year, smaller quantities must be 
used on grass and corn, According to 
the New Jersey station the following 
mixture will prove satisfactory as a 
top-dressing for grass: Nine hundred 
pounds nitrate-of soda, 800 pounds 
acid phosphate and 300 pounds 
steamed bone. This is applied at the 
rate of 200 to 250 pounds to the acre 
and analyzes 8% nitrogen and 8% 
phosphoric acid, 

Fer corn where a clover sod is 
plowed under or where a fairly good 
dressing of manure has been applied, 
drill in 350 pounds of acid phosphate 
before planting and supplement with 
100 pounds nitrate of soda if the 
plants look yellowish when 3 feet 
high. On poorer land the following 
mixture will give good results: Two 
hundred pounds nitrate of soda, 1400 
pounds acid phosphate and 1400 
pounds bone tankage. This is applied 
broadcast at the rate of 300 pounds to 
the acre. It analyzes 3% nitrogen and 
1144% phosphoric acid, 


Over $8 an Acre Profit 
E. T, MERIINOW, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 

In 1914 I top-dressed one acre of 
meadow with 100 pounds of nitrate 
soda, 3800 pounds of acid phosphate 
and:75 pounds of potash, receiving a 
net gain of about 1% tons to the acre. 
The following summer the same plot 
gave a gain of about 1500 pounds of 
hay to the acre, due to the extra root 
growth from fertilizer used in 1914. In 
1915 I top-dressed a part of my mead- 
ows with chemicals under the di- 
rection of Farm Bureau Agent 
E. H. Forristall, I feel well 
paid for the extra expense and 
labor. I am convinced that farm- 
ers can afford a liberal top-dressing of 
chemicals for all meadows having a 
good stubble, providing they are short 
of stable manure. 

I top-dreshsed in 1915 eight acres of 
rather poor two-year-old stubble with 
a mixture of 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda and over 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate at a cost of $4.75 an acre 





and gained a net increase- of 2723 
pounds of cured hay an acre, Assum- 
ing the cured hay was worth $10 a 
ton, or $13.62, at a cost of $4.75, equals 


$8.87 profit an acre. In other words, 
my investments netted 168%. I advise 
the use of chemicals as a business 
proposition. ‘Try the above -formula 
on good stubble this year and you will 
be surprised at the results. Put it on 
in the spring after the grass starts 
and the meadows look nice and green. 


Later Work with Vegetables 

NAT S. GREEN, CLERMONT COUNTY, 0 

With a warm, sunny room and half 
a dozen seed boxes, enough plants 
may be started indoors to supply the 





average home garden with early veg- 


etables. Tomato, pepper, cabbage and 
eggplant must be started weeks ahead 
of time for setting outdoors, and if the 
farmer has plenty of window room a 
few cucumbers and lima beans may be 


started in April, thereby gaining con- 


siderable time. Pepper and eggplant 
need not be started early unless the 
farmer can keep them in a room hav- 
ing a high temperature. They are 
very sensitive to cold and if once 
chilled are apt to be permanently 


stunted. Cucumber and limas germi- 
nate quickly and grow rapidly, so they 
need not be started before the middle 
of April. They, too, must be protected 
from cold, though not requiring as 
high a temperature as eggplant. 
For growing the plants we find it 
most convenient to use shallow boxes 
or “flats” about 4x15 or 18x30 inches; 
or they may be made to fit the win- 
dow sill, but smaller boxes are most 


convenient to handle. We do not con- 
fine ourselves to any certain size, us- 
ing whatever we find most convenient. 
Bore half a dozen 44-inch holes in the 
bottom of each box to allow surplus 
water to escape. Put an inch layer of 
drainage material—broken brick is 
good—in the box, then fill to within 
an inch of the top with soil from the 
garden to which a little sand has been 
added. 

The soil is freed from rubbish and 
goarse particles. Press it down firmly, 





particularly around the edges. Mark 
out the rows with a sharp stick and 
sow the seed thinly. It will not do to 
crowd the plants for that would cause 
them to grow up weak and spindling. 
Water the soil thoroughly after the 
seeds have been sowed, and keep it 
moist. Young plants grow rapidly and 
require considerable moisture, but the 
soil must not be watered too liberally, 

An excess of moisture prevents the 
air from circulating through the soil 
and so retards the functions of the 
rootlets, which cannot perform their 
work under such conditions. The soil 
becomes soggy and sour and soon a 
fungous growth overspreads the sur- 
face, causing “damping off.’’ To pre- 
vent this keep the soil only moder- 
ately moist. Water only when cértain 
it is necessary. It is better to let the 
soil become a little too dry than too 
wet. 

Tomato plants are benefited by be- 
ing transplanted several times before 
being set outdoors. Soon after the 
true leaves appear shift them to boxes 
where they will have more room to 
grow. In transplanting set the plants 
deep. In their more roomy box they 
will make strong root growth and the 
tops will take on a darker’ green. 


When about 6 inches tall shift again, 
this time setting the plants 4 to 6 
inches apart. Water carefully and 
stir the soil frequently. As the weather 
grows warmer open the window dur- 
ing the warmest part of the day to 
gradually accustom the plants to the 
lower temperature. Set the boxes out- 
side when the sun shines, bringing 
them in early in the evening. In this 
way they become hardened and when 
set out there is little check 





Painted Buildings in the Country 
{From Page 12.] 

smoother job results. While spring is 
the popular time for painting, it is 
done up until cold weather. Spring 
and early summer are liked because 
then there is not so much dust or in- 
Often you see buildings black with 
little bugs and flies. These cannot be 
cleaned off, as they stick to the paint. 
However, they finally do die and dis- 
appear, but often you can see where 
they were caurcht. 

Considering cost, nothing pays so 
well on the farm; nothing increases 
the value of the farm; nothing stimu- 
lates prides so much or makes coun- 
try living so pleasant and lasting as 


neatly kept farms and neatly painted 
farm buildings. I would rather go 
without many other things than to go 
without painted buildings: I think this 
view is shared by other farmers every- 
where, All things considered, country 
people are more thoughtful and care- 
ful about having painted buildings 
than town and city people. 





No More Foot and Mouth Discase— 
While the federal agricultural officials 
are certain that there exists now on 
foot and mouth disease, it is advisable 
that all live stock people do not abate 
their watchfulness for some time. Im- 
ported animals and animal products 
will be carefully scrutinized in the fu- 
ture. Farmers and cattle handlers 
have a duty to preform also, Where 
any suspicious cases of sore mouth 
combined with lameness in animais 
are noticed, state veterinarians should 
be notified at once. If there lurks in 
some corner some place any of these 
germs, and if perchance these germs 
should be picked up, alertness on the 
part of those most concerned in noti-; 
fying state veterinarians would end- 
the matter quickly and thus prevent 
sporadic cases from developing into 
wider areas. : 
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Thirty farmers have received $3000 in cash for the 














largest 30 crops of wheat, corn and potatoes, grown on our 
fertilizers exclusively, under severe restrictions as to measur- 
ing the land and weighing the crops. 


BEST YIELDS 
Potatoes « 375 bush. per acre 
orn . e 115 bush. per acre 110 Prize Winners 
Wheat 59.86 bush. per acre 10 Prize Winners 


The crop shown in the photograph was good but not good enough to win a prize. 


HOW DID THEY DO IT? 
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figures and pictures of the great crops. 


today. 


Here are the results: 


AVERAGE YIELDS 
10 Prize Winners 321.3 bush. per acre 


Send for our contest book 


We send it free to any address 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. (nc.) 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, DETROIT 
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96.74 bush. per acre 
48.50 bush. per acre 


It gives all facts and 
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Winter Wheat Discouraging 


WEATHER CONDITIONS JIAVE PROVED TRi- 
ING——POORER APRIL PROSPECTS THAN 
FOR SEVERAL YEARS—LATE START OF 
SEEDING IN SPRING WIIFAT TERRITORY 


—DETAILS BY STATES—STATISTICIAN B, 
WwW. SNOW 


Reports from Orange Judd local 
agents covering practically every 
wheat county of importance in the 


winter wheat belt fully confirm 
forecasts which I have given from 
time to time during the past few 
weeks, The condition of the wheat 
crop at the beginning of the period of 
spring growth is reported at 788 
against 88.5 a year ago and is the low. 
est report at this date which has been 
made since 1904 


the 


CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT APRIL 1 


1916 1915 1912 
88 91 7 
90 87 87 
70 87 84 
85 86 82 
x6 81 79 
88 90 80 
84 84 71 
67 88 67 
76 87 80 
58 85 62 
61 86 70 
83 9 85 
8 94 88 
70 R8 76 
82 87 88 
88 93 90 
95 83 
95 93 95 
04 96 95 
70 93 76 
85 95 
86 87 88 
78.8 88.5 $1.2 





It is too early yet to undertake to 
make a statement of the amount of 
acreage which has been winterkilled 
and will be entirely abandoned. The 
question of abandonment depends to a 
large extent upon the character of the 
{April weather, because unless the land 
fan be put into some spring crop it 
cannot be properly classed as aban- 
doned. The average abandonment in 
recent years is somewheat between 3 
and 4% of the area seeded. It is very 
evident this year the amount aban- 
doned will by far exceed any such 
average, 

The condition reported in the soft 
wheat states particularly, that is, from 
Ohio to Missouri inclusive, is so low 
that it foreshadows a very heavy 
abandonment. In fact, the condition 
fim this territory is lower now than it 
was reported in the April return 
in 1912. 

The season has been rather late, al- 
though at the date of this report, 
‘April 4, there has been sufficient grow- 
ing weather to furnish a fair oppor- 
tunity for intelligent judgment astothe 
condition of plant vigor which exists. 
Until it shall be possible to determine 
the amount of acreage which was ac- 
tually abandoned only the. most gen- 
eral statement can be made as to the 
probable volume of the crop. 

The experience of 10 years indicates 
that a condition of 100 or par on April 
1 has been equivalent to a final yield 
of 16.9 bushels per acre on the total 
acreage sown. The present condition 
indicates a maximum crop possibility 
this year of not more than 490,000,000 
bushels, against a total crop yield last 
gear of 647,000,000 bushels of winter 
wheat. 


Cause of Trouble 


The very low prospect for wheat is 
gue toa number of contributing 
Causes, each of which has had some 
effect, and the aggregate of which 
makes the crop prospect very poor. 
Seeding was delayed throughout the 
greater part of the belt last fall, par- 
ly in an effort to avoid hessian fly, and 
largely because of unfavorable weath- 
er conditions for the preparation of 
the land. The seed bed was either 
muddy or rough and’ cloudy to an ex- 
tent rarely known, and the plant failed 
to get a thoroughly good start before 
it went into winter quarters. It is also 
evident that because of the damage to 
the crop last year from excessive rain- 
fall at and after harvest, the quality 
ef seed used was below average and 
the percentage of germination less 
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than usual. Hessian fly was also pres- 
ent to an unusual extent, lowering the 
already scanty vitality, and all of these 
conditions combined brought the crop 
into the winter with less than normal 
vigor. 

The crop promise in the Ohio and 
middle Mississippi valleys and in por- 
tions of the Missouri valley is very 
low. This includes the soft wheat 
territory, and there are many impor- 
tant districts in which the amount of 
acreage. which will be allowed to stand 
for harvest will be very small. An 
examination of the condition 
by states will show that Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois are very hard hit, while 
Missouri, Michigan and Oklahoma 
fare but a little better. 

Spring Wheat Prospects 


Weather conditions were unfavor- 
able last fall for the preparation of 
the land for spring seeing in the 
American Northwest; as a resuit the 
amount of fall plowing done is the 
smallest in many years. Snowfall 
during the past winter, particularly 
the latter part of it, has been exceed- 
ingly heavy and on April 1 the fields 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas are 
covered with a heavy mantle of snow. 

This necessarily means delay and a 
late season, in view of the fact that a 
large part of the acreage this year 
must be spring plowing. It is appar- 
ent at this time either that the acre- 
age of spring wheat will be materially 
reduced or else that a very large per- 


centage of it will be disked in on 
stubble or put in in’ such a hasty, 
slipshod manner that it will require 


an exceptionally good season to secure 
even moderate results. 





Points in Bean Culture 

A, A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 
For a number of years I have raised 
large quantities of beans, Some of the 
pole ‘varieties will give a better yield 
of more delicately flavored beans than 
the dwarf varieties. We plant in hills 


from 4 to 6 feet apart and 3 feet be- 
tween rows. The vines run along 
the ground. If the ground is 
level and such a system is 
used, it is necessary to continually 
turn over the mass of vines after 


heavy rains. If the ground is rolling 
or hilly, the danger of rotting is not so 
great. 

One year our beans were not 
planted until about June 15. We lost 
money on the string varieties. In the 
early fall before the beans in the field 
had time to mature a warm, drizzling 
rain alternating with hot sunshine 
came down. The vines were contin- 
ually soaked. We were fearful of los- 
ing the whole crop as but few were 
ripe enough to thresh. 

We picked them, a few crates at a 
time. Then we took out the vines 
and shelled the green beans by hand. 
About four-fifths of them were green. 
After they were dried, the good and 
bad beans looked just the same. We 
were obliged to soak them overnight 
before we were able to separate the 
good from the poor. 

We take particular pains in drying 
the beans to keep them from molding. 
For household use we now pick quite 
a few of the beans in the green stage 
and dry them in the sun. In fact, this 
is a saving with the variety we use, as 


fall or late summer rains would 
cause considerable loss. . 

We find that pole beans yield 
more heavily than dwarf varie- 
ties. I always use considerable 
wood ashes about the roots of 
the plant, not so much at a 


time’ but a god handful on each hill 
several times during the season. I al. 
ways apply it wheg, the vines are dry. 
Beans should not be.picked while wet 
unless it is to be the last picking. 





Wheat Unfit for Milling — It has 
been recognized ever since last fall 
that much of the ‘15 crop was not 
suited to the: manufacture of four, 
and this has proved an influence in 

by ‘ 7 : : 


figures\, 


the markets throughout the winter. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that an early Apr bulletin of 
the dept of agri presenting a resume 
of an exhaustive inquiry sent to flour 
mills and elevators in Feb showed 
over 14% of the wheat from last sea- 
3on’s crop unfit for milling. Applied 
to the estimated production last y 

this gives something like 146,000, 

bus wheat not desirable for milling 
purposes. The inquiry reveals the fact 
that, roughly speaking, 7%, or 74,- 
000,000 bus wheat has been used as 
rations for live stock against 4% or 
less of the crop, the usual proportion. 
It appears that much wheat has been 
used this season for milling which 
ordinarily would not be regarded as 
fit to mill. This wheat was found 
mostly in the winter wheat states of 
Kan, Ind, Ill, Mo and quite largely 
in Neb and O, others scattered; not 
very much in the spring wheat states. 


Our Legal Adviser 


Questions for our legal adviser are answered in 
turn, but it is not possible to always print replies 
immediately. In case an answer wanted at once 
by mail, $1 should be inclosed, sending your ard 
in all instances to the editor at this office i. 
Booth, attorney at law, Springfield, Mass, 

local inquiries. 


charge of our 
Storing Piano 


A person who was paying for a piano 
in installments moved to another town. 
Before moving, he stored the piano with- 
a branch house of the seller. When he 
moved it away, he was informed there 
was no charge for storage. The cover 





ss 


and other things were missing, how- 
ever. The next payment made was kept 
for storage. He owes but a few dol- 
lars more. What can he do?—[W. S., 


West Virginia. 

It would be advisable to 
last payment on the piano, 
the seller refuses to pay 
articles lost, suit can be brought. 
It is quite probable that the 
storage will have to be paid. The 
seller may be willing to allow the 
storage to offset the &rticles lost and 
thus save expenses for both parties. 

Physician Dismissed 

A person whose house was quaran- 
tined on account of small pox employed 
a physician. After two or three visits 
he requested the physician not to call 
again and employed another. The first 
physician made several more visits, 
however, each time being informed his 
services were not desired. He finally 
demanded pay for the visits and a part 
of same have been paid. Is the physician 
entitled to- the balance of his claim and 


make the 
then if 
for the 


can he be compelled to return the money 
received?—[W. F. P., Ohio. 
Under such circumstances, it would 


seem he was not entitled to any part 

of the balance. While he was not 

entitled to pay for any visits made 

after he was requested not to call 

again, presumably it will not be pos- 

sible to compel him to return it. 
Taking Crops 

A person took a farm to operate on 
shares. It w&s understood at the. time 
that he should bring certain corn with 
him, but with the understanding that 
when he left he could take an equal 
amount with him. He is now about to 
leave and the owner objects to his tak- 
ing the corn. Can he take it?—[(H. W., 
Pennsylvania. 

He can unless he has a _e written 
lease containing some clause to pre- 
vent it, that being the agreement. 

Pay for Mortgage 

A man places'a mortgage on _ his 
property. Who should pay for draw- 
ing the mortgage and for recording the 
same?—[E, T. a Pennsylvania. 

Tt is customary to require 
mortgagor to pay both. 


Selling Carbolic Acid 


Is a person allowed to buy and sell 
earbolic acid without a license?—T[I. §., 


the 


‘Pennsylvania. 


He can buy but certain require- 
mén‘s must be complied with, such as 
marking the bottle or package with 
the name of the article also the word 
“poison,” the name and place of 
business of the seller and must be 
satisfied it is to be used for a legit- 
imate purpose. That does not apply, 
however, to the sale to agriculturists 
of such articles as are used as in- 
secticides. 

Manure Must Stay 

A person takes a lease of a small 
place in a village, paying rent monthly. 
Can he sell or remove the manure be- 
fore the expiration of his lease?—[F. G 
New York. 

He cannot. It 
owner of the land. 
Making Repairs 
One of the clauses of a lease reads 
to the effect, that either party may 
terminate same by giving the other 30 
days’ rfotice. Wind blew off a portion 
of the roof of the chicken house. If 
the owner does not repair it, Gan the 
tenant vacate the premises at the end 
of any month without giving 30 days” 

notice?—[F. G., New York. 

He cannot. Unless there is a clause 
in the lease which requires the owner 
to make repairs, he is not obliged to 
do so. 


belongs to the 


Cannot Stay 
A lease for three years expires April 
1. Two or three months ago the owner 
orally agreed that the tenant might stay 
another year. Later he informed him 
he could not. Can the tenant stay 
another year?—[A. L., New York 


He cannot. 
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‘American Agriculturist 


Dibble’s - 
Seed Farms 


comprise aearly 2000 acres of the choicest 
lands in western New York and are 


Headquarters for Farm Seeds 
of the highest quality only 
D. B. Brand Alfalfa, Clover 
and Grass Seed 99.56% pure 
or better at wholesale direct to you 
Heavy Weight Oats 


weighing 46 Ibe. on = measured bushel, the 
hea viest and most Pe paw ctive American Oat 
as low as per bushel 


Seed Corn 


‘Best Seven’ varieties both for crop and the 
silo, as low as $1.60 per bushel, average 


germination above 5% 


Seed Potatoes 


“Best Fifteen” kinds, early, intermediate and 
late, in any quantity from barrels to carloads 
at prices you can afford to pay as we ship 


From Our Farms to Yours 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog 
Dibble’s New Alfalfa Book 
FREE to every Farmer 
Address 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 



















Tools for every purpose 


Bigger Crops Less Work 
We have a tool for your work 
regardless of siz of your 
rden. Write quick for 

jog of Automatic Weed- 










Automatic 
Weeders, 
Seeders, and 
Transplanters 





THE GOLDEN 
MFG. CO. 


W.12 Osborn, Ohio 
TESTED 


ALFALFA 


—~ Buy Alfalfa R until you get -_ Vd 


a Alfaite seca. No ” second or tira 
grades. Drop us a postal and get our Mew, 

Ditteront and Ort band corms fete 1916 Pure 

Seed book and Plantin, mide, an eye- 
opener, work of art, six colors, 300 

tures, also wholesate list. Or send 

10 cents io ond t in addition our 62- 


page, Re **How toGrow Al- 

‘a, the Wonder Crop’”—a mine 

of information. , Tells 

a aure ‘‘catch,’’ prepare ground, 

inoculate, protect, harvest and 

many other new facts and im- 
jes. 
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New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 

in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oranold hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book | 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 
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Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and t i to deter- 

the cost of production. 10x13 
Cloth.” . os ccvccseceusd Net $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M. S., D. V. S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 


o-_ 





mine 
inches. 


methods in use in America as well as 

in. Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 

PABCS «oe seeeess coccccccccceeNGt SL.25 
Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained, Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. wesscccess oeee Met $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,¥ Y. 
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New York Potato Methods 
MRS M. MERRITT, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Roth of my potato plots are sandy 
knolls, facing the east. Early in 
spring the soil is covered thickly with 
barnyard manure, preferably cow ma- 
nure. I have heard that manure 
makes scabby potatoes, but I have 
never had trouble to amount to any- 
thing from that source. The land is 
plowed deeply as soon as the frost is 
eut and thoroughly disked and har- 
rowed. As soon as the soil feels warm 
to the touch, the furrows are run 
about 10 inches deep. 

The seed is Soe about 18 inches 
apart, and covered With the wings of 
a cultivator. As béth of my plots are 
near the buildings the poultry are at- 
tracted and pick up insects. The flock 
is allowed free range until the crop is 
harvested. The fowls keep the ground 
almost entirely free from grubs. It is 
essential that potatoes get an early 
start here. I have had the ground 
freeze on the surface after the pota- 
toes had sprouted, and had new pota- 
toes by July, the seed lying deeply in 
the warm soil. 

The surface is harrowed every week 
until the tops are coming through. 
This keeps down weeds, and keeps the 
plot level as the chickens scratch it 
up. After the plants are through, the 
rows are cultivated every few days 
until blossoms appear, when they are 
not disturbed. As soon as this period 
is over, cultivating begins again, and 
is kept up ‘until the vines cover the 
ground. 

The vital thing for the little new 
started potatoes is to keep them grow- 
ing, and they cannot grow in the sur- 
face above becomes hard and rain 
soaked, or dry and cracked open for 
the moisture beneath to evaporate 
through the openings. Potatoes must 
have a fine, light, loose soil in which 
to develop. They must have plenty of 
moisture while growing, for they are 
composed of water to a considerable 
extent. Unless these two. essential 
points are well cared for, a good field 
cannot be obtained. 

When the “little black bug”’’ first 
appears, as well as the potato bug, 
the vimes are sprayed at once with a 
solution made of about a tablespoon- 
ful arsenate of lead.in about 10 quarts 
water put on with a knapsack sprayer. 
As soon as our potatoes are ripe, that 
is, when the skin will not rub up with 
the finger, they are dug, allowed to 
dry ina dark shed for a few days, and 
then stored at once in a cool cellar. 
By following these methods our yield is 
always about 20 barrels and over from 
one barrel’s planting. We raise Irish 
Cobblers exclusively as we like them 
best. They grow better than any other 
variety we have tried on our soil. 





Rural Service That Counts 
[From Page 3.] 
the New York state county boys’ con- 
ference, held in Poughkeepsie last 
year, 35 delegates were present from 
Westchester county. The county boys’ 
conference at Bronxville was attended 
by 108 boys from nine villages and 
towns. It is remarkable, the interest 
which younger members will take in 
such gatherings. The Bronxville gath- 
ering was a one-day conference and 
some of the boys came 40 miles. The 
meeting was largely inspirational, and 
purposed to get the boys together and 
promote friendly feeding. 
Delight in Summer Camp 

The Westchester county association 
has extended its work to a boys’ camp, 
conducted four weeks each summer at 
Lake Mohegan, N Y. Last year the 
camp was not large, but it included 
eight 12x14-feet tents, each of which 
accommodated six boys and a leader. 
About 80% of the boys attending this 
eamp last year came either from small 
villages or farms. An all-around pro- 
gram was held. The aceommodations 
provided for 50 boys at a time, or dur- 
ing the summer for 80 to 90 boys. 
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With precision the morning cannon 
was fired at 6.30. Breakfast was called 
at 7.15. Then followed various athletic 
meets, basket ball games, war games 
and hikes through the woods. 
Immediately after supper each night 


‘the boys divided into groups and sath- 


ered firewood. Around the blazing, 
campfire, a special program was held 
ending with a few serious words before 
the camp lights were blown out for 
the night at 9.30. There were set 
rules for the conduct of the boys, but 
little discipline trouble was expe- 
rienced as the camp is self-governed. 
A leaders’ council decided upon cases 
of breach of discipline. Punishment 
usually consisted in the withdrawal of 
privileges. 





Potato Seeding Problems 
[From Page 5.] 
the sunlight, fertility and moisture 
among a greater number of potatoes, 
making more small ones. 

The function of the seed piece is to 
furnish nourishment to the plant un- 
til it is large enough to shift for itself, 
I use 1000 pounds of high grade feiti- 
lizer, applied in the drill, and the 
plants almost immediately take their 
nourishment from this. This is proved 
by the fact that many of the seed 
pieces are intact at digging time. Po- 
tatoes are only worth about $2 a ton 
as fertilizer, while they usually cost 
$25 or more at planting time. It is 
more economical, then, to depend on 
thorough preparation of the soil, and 
liberal fertilization than on heavy 
seeding. 

In Maine it is customary to use five 
barrels or 13% bushels of seed per 
acre. Their Maine growers yields is 
double that of the rest of the country. 
Experiment stations usually recom- 
mend heavier seeding than this, but I 
note that in the Cornell reports on po- 
tato culture it is stated: ‘In cutting 
care was taken to have one or two 
strong eyes on each piece, and each 
piece of good size. They were cut in- 
to pieces containing one to three eyes, 
about two strong eyes to the piece be- 
ing what was desired.’” These years 
planted 14x40 inehes, and the yields 
were mostly between 300 and 400 
bushels an acre. One was 414 bushels. 
In most of these tests, no fertilizer 
was used. More seed might have im- 
proved the yield but I am no hog—414 
bushels is good enough for me. 








Money Savers 


for Farmers 


Dor eat more dinner than you can hold simply because the cook 


have i 
token, don’t buy something that 


red more than you can eat. If you do, you'll probabl 
information” that things are not quite right. By the one 
you don’t need merely because it’s 


cheap. If Robinson Crusoe had paid one cent for a postage stamp he 


would have been a spen 


But, when you find things that have an every-day need, selling"at 


moderate prices, then is your time to economize by b 


products will save you money. 


uymg. Such 


We make such co ities, 


page describes six of them. Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
, Everlastic Roofing 


Insurance against wind, weather and water can be had very cheaply b 
laying Barrett’s Everlastic Roofing wherever you have a slanting ok 
e best “Rubber Roofing” on the market at the price. It is easy to 


lay, costs little and gives satisfaction for years. 


barns, outbuildings and 


Just the thing for 


poultry houses. Comes in rolls of 1, 2 or 3 


ply weight, each roll 36 inches wide. You could pay twice as much 


ard not get as good. Write for infor 


mation and prices. 


Creonoid, Lice Destroyer and Cow Spray * 


One of the little things so often overlooked is the relati 





between contented live stock and 


profits, Beet results cannot be secured if your live stock is infested or worried by flies. Spray 


our horses, cows, pig-pens and hen’ houses li 
Smeg vermin oud live. Keeps Giesousy, 


horses, More flesh from your live stock, More eggs 


your cows. Follow directions carefully, 


> byw Creonoid, It positively and Le poems 
from 


healthy _—— happy cows, good tem 
ms. More milk 


om your 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


We have a product called E 
isa b pe pm roof paint. A, 





tt Elastic Paint that will save you many a dollar every year. It 
P to ready roofings, it adds years to their life, makes them leake 
their app Everjet is inval 


¢ for farm implements, Protects 


proof a pr 
them from rust and keeps them new. It never peels, scales or cracke. The best carbon paint 
made. Good wherever you have exposed surfaces, Try « can. 


Barrett’s Grade One Liquid Creosote Oil 


The best fence 


ordinarily good fence post last 20 yeare 


mode wah eas WS es peetoned wtibe good preservative. You can make as 
y using Barrett's Grade One Creosote Oil. It is the 


ily 
best wood preservative on the market. Penetrates deeper than os 3 other creosote product. 


Hence it accomplishes more. We can show you tests to prove this. 


ve the expense of timber 


renewals, It's a big item. Wherever you have wood exposed to moisture or earth, preserve it 


with Barrett's Grade One Creosote Oil, 


Barrett’s Tylike Shingles 


If you haven't ecen Barrett's Tylike Shingles, you caught se get acquainted now. There is no 
ey add 


claim that doesn't apply to them. Th 
== absolutely wassupecel and need no 


of crushed stone on a waterproof base. Laid like slate but they 


to y A house —_ = os beauty. 
are resi . ike Shingles are 
4 ay FF. aaa beter and 


cost less. Do you want the handsomest roof in your section? Then use Tylike Shingles, High 
quality, long life, lasting satisfaction, Red or Green. No artificial coloring. 


Elastigum Waterproof Cement 


Many a farmer or house owner has saved the day, by having Barrett's Elastigum handy. This 
elastic, adhesive cement is a wonder for those quick repairs that are daily comi 
ou have a leak to fix, a joint to seal, 


up. And it makes those 


use Elastigum, Unex for joining or reli 


flashi ‘ound chi . Elasti i o 

have it en hand. Good for a hundred uses. 
Just check the booklet or booklets 
you want and return the coupon to us. 





Cincinnati é . Detroit 
Birmingbam Kansas City inneapolie ie eee 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria A. aise penne 
The Paterson Mfg. Co., Limited: Montreal Ys Grade One Creosote Oil... . . 
Torouto Winni Vancouver 
St. Joba, N. B. Halifax, N. S. al MORO Ss 600 bees sccedooeescas ep P 
Sydney, N. S, 
Address nearest office . ie eM Te see eeeeerecee® 


fo fy 


abi Boston St. Louis 


gutters of wood or metal, and for : 
man”’ and you ought to , The 
Barretg 
yi Company 
Please send 
me booklet o@ 
” subjects checked. 


J Tylike Shingles ..+¢ 
J Everlastic Roo‘ing .. +05 
Yd Everjet Elastic Paint ...+ 0% 























HANDY HUSBAND 
Knew How to Get Part of the 
Breakfast 


“‘T know one dish I can prepare for 
breakfast as well as any cook on 
earth,’ said my husband one morning 
when the cook was ill and he had 
volunteered to help get breakfast. He 
appeared with his dish and I discov- 
ered it was Grape-Nuts, which, of 
course, was easy to prepare, for it was 
perfectly cooked at the factory, but it 
was a good illustration of the con- 
venience of having Grape-Nuts about. 


“We took up Grape-Nuts immedi- 
ately after returning from a five 
years’ sojourn in a hot country. Our 
stomachs were in bad condition and 
we were in poor health generally. 

“In a day or two we liked Grape- 
Nuts better than any other kind of 
food on the table. We both gained 
steadily in health and strength, and 
this was caused by Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. 

“A friend of ours had a similar ex- 
perience. She was seriously ill with 
indigestion and could find nothing to 
eat that would not give her heartburn 
and palpitation, especially at night. 

“She found that a small dish of 
Grape-Nuts with cream made her a 
Satisfactory supper and gave her a 
comfortable night’s rest. In a short 
time she gained several pounds in 
weight.”’ 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mich. , 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true and full of human 
interest. 


Cheap 
Copper Sulphate 


can no longer be had but ¢ of Potat 


Soy Beans Cow Peas 


How to grow Alfalfa successfully in the Hast. How 
to build up land at slight expense with Sey Beans 
and Cow Peas fully d in Hoffman's free 
Catalog. Ask for it. 

A. H. HOFFMAN, INC., Landisville, Lance. Co., Pa, 








Grapes and Vegetables who have used Sulfocide 
for the past 6 or 6 years say that they prefer it 
to Bordeaux mixture as it is cheaper and easier 
to use and equally effective. 1 gallon makes 
200 gallons of Spray. Write today for booklet. 


B. G. Pratt Company 


Dept. 0 
50 Church St. - 





New York 





























PROTECT YOUR EARLY Bi 
bage ite destr tage the Early 
Sabbese Reise is oe Skction. ‘or the five 
seasons “‘A. B. C. Plant Pretections’’ have fi 
protection for thie pest at $2.00 per 1,000. Write for free 


and data. 
1 vant Protector €c., 29 $. Water $t., Rochester, W. Y. 
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= Wanted 50 
s\ Farm Hands 


of experience at once on the farms of 


Western Canada and Ontario 


yo ° » Toreplace the young farmers who have 
wee, enlisted for the war. 

full season’s work assured. 

There is no danger or possibility 
of Conscription in Canada. 


References required from all applicants. For special 
railway rates and other information apply to 





5000 © 


Good wages and 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENT 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y, 


Authorized Canadian Government Agent 
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Pots for Early Tomatoes 


Prof A. E. Wilkinson of Cornell, 
author of this article, has made an ex- 
tensive study of vegetable culture in 
relation to market demands, The sug- 
gestions made here are the outgrowth 
of his experience. They are practical. 

ny growers who are looking around 
for a way to put tomatoes on the mar- 
ket at an earlier date will find these 
suggestions valuable.—[Editor. 

One of the most successful vege- 
table growers in western New York 
asked me the following question: 
“Can you show me a method of 
growing A’tomato plants by which I 
can .increase the earliness of my 
crop, enabling me to more. surely 
place tomatoes on the market at an 
early date?” This grower has been 
starting tomato plants in the green- 
house for many years. The houses 
are especially constructed for the pur- 
pose.. The seedlings are first pro- 
duced in the seed bed, where seed is 
sown very thick. Later they are 
transplanted and spaced 7 inches 
apart in the bed, which is 5 to 7 
inches deep. This allows ample room 
for full development. The plants 
could not be better located in many 
particulars, 

However, my success with 4-inch 
paper pots has been such that I 
recommend their use. They are made 
as follows:. A block of wood 4x4x4% 
inches is pierced through the middle 
by a flatheaded, 7-inch bolt, making 
the head flush with the top surface. 
‘A half-inch hole is bored in the work 
bench, the bolt pushed through, and 
the block fastened securely by screw- 
ing on the nut. 

How Pots Are Made 

‘Any good, heavy wrapping paper 
7x22% inches is used. One piece of 
the paper is. wrapped around the 
securely fastened block. The paper 
projecting above the block is_ bent 
down, one side at a time. When the 
Jast side is flat against the block, a 
small 14%4-ounce tack is placed-‘in the 
paper over the head of the bolt and 
tapped with a hammer. The point of 
the tack, being forced against the 
head of the bolt, is turned back, hold- 
fing the folded ends securely. When 
the paper is removed from the block, 
a’good paper pot is obtained. 

After several paper pots have been 
made, they may be filled with spe- 
cially prepared soil, the same kind 
that is used in the greenhouse and 
that is full of humus. A gooil soil 
can be made of a third well rotted 
stable manure and two-thirds sandy 
loam. In the center of the soil a hole 
is made with the finger or dibber, 
and the small seeding tomato plants, 
which should at this time be 14@2 
inches high, are inserted. The soil is 
firmly pressed against the roots, care 
being taken that the roots are 
straight down and not bent. 

The pots are then packed away 
lose together on the greenhouse 
bench. Being square, they are easily 
packed. From this time on, proper 
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ventilation and a temperature of 65 
to 75 degrees is maintained. The 
plants are watered each day accord- 
ing to'the needs. At first it is prefer- 
able to water rather heavily; later, 
less water will do. Toward the time 
of transplanting to the field, the 
plants are hardened by reducing the 
temperature and by giving more air. 
This is a gradual change from the 
coddled greenhouse conditions to the 
natural outside requirements. Water 
is used sparingly at this time, both 
to aid hardening anf to help in bud 
formation. It seems that the check 
of low temperature plus lack of mois- 
ture will cause the plants to ac- 
cumulate food which is used for hud 
production. Just before removing 
the plants from the bed in the green- 
house, they are waterd thoroughly. 
The plants are now removed to the 
field and each one placed in a hole 
or furrow where desired. The bot- 
tom of the pot is removed when the 























Paper Tacked Over Block 
hand is taken from under the pot, by 
crooking the ends of the fingers. The 
pot being wet, the bottom is removed 
with ease. No atténtion is given to 
the sides of the paper pot. The soil 
is pressed slightly against the square 
of soil and roots which were inside 
the paper pot, thus making points of 
contact between this block of soil 
and the outside soil. 

Advantages of New Method 

An advantage over the old method 
is that in paper pots the root growth 
is restricted, thus controlling the top 
growth. In transplanting many 
roots are pulled off with the old sys- 
tem of plant growing, but with pots 
no injury is given to any part of the 
plant, every part being intact when 
put into the ground. Which should 
begin to grow the quicker, the west- 
ern New York grower’s plants or 
those grown by my method. It is 
possible to grow three plants in paper 
pots where only one plant stood be- 
fore. 

The grower was convinced. -I 
thought he would probably try 200 or 
300 but he was: no kindergartener. 
He made up 14,000 paper pots, grew 
the plants as described, and got the 
knack of handling them the very first 
thing. He was able to place his crop 
on the Buffalo (N Y) market from 
five to 10 days before other growers 
in that section, being offered $4.50 a 
bushel for the earliest tomatoes and 


having plenty of fruit to sell from 
then on. 3 
A summary of the cost a _ 1000 


plants to make and use paper pots is: 
Four-inch paper pots complete, with 
block and tacks, $1.75; making, three 
a minute, $1.05; cost to grow the 
plants in seed bed, 50 cents; cost of 
transplanting to paper pots and plac- 
ing in frames or beds, $6.13; care of 
plants for 50 days, $6.65; interest on 
investment, 8S cents; repairs, depre- 
ciation, and incidental charges, $2.62 
or a total of $19.58. The cost for 
each plant is, thérefore, 1.958 cents 
or a little less than 2 cents each. 
The same grower was not satisfied 
with his early cabbages. I advised 
him to try a few cabbage plants in 
paper pots, treating them somewhat 
as I -hayvye mentioned for . tomatoes, 








but still growing them at a much less 
cost. By doing this he was to be 
particular about producing a much 
larger plant for transplanting to the 
garden than he was accustomed to 
use under his old methods. By doing 
this, he was able to lead all other 
crops in that Section in placing the 
first two-horse load of early cabbages 
on the market, receiving $1 a dozen 
for the heads or a trifle over 8 cents 
apiece. The load reached the mar- 
ket June 23, earlier than any of the 
neighboring growers had ever been 
able to place their cabbages on the 
market. I recommend careful con- 
sideration of the possibility of these 
inexpensive, practical, advantageous 
paper pots. 





Early Work in Cucumber Patch 
BESSIE L, PUTNAM, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 


For very early cucumber plants I 
have found the best way is to secure 
as many sods, 6 inches square, as I 
wished hills. Invert these in a box and 
sift some fine, rich earth over the top 
of them. Let them warm in the house 
for a day or two, and then plant the 
seed, . This is done a month or six 
weeks before time for planting in the 
garden. I keep the growing plants 
well watered, using a little liquid ma- 
nure as fertilizer after the second 
leaves have formed. When danger 
from frost is over each plant, together 
with the’sod in which it was started, 
may be sunk into the prepared hill 
without disturbing the roots. The sod 
soon disintegrates, adding a bit of 


, humus for the growing plant. 


After preparing the ground, we fer- 
tilize each hill. If the small striped 
cucumber beetle has been troublesome 
in the past, prepare for it by using a 
generous supply of fertilizer from the 
cow stable; for not only does. this 
hurry the growing plant more quickly 
out of the reach of harm, but this in- 
sect abhors the fertilizer. 

As soon as the plants are nicely 
leafing out, we commence to look for 
the pest. Sometimes the first indica- 
tion of its presence is a wilting of one 
or more plants. By digging into the 
earth, they may be found at work 
among the roots, If they appear on 
the under side of the leaves they may 
be gathered in the morning or even- 
ing, by shaking the viens over any 
shallow receptacle. Have ready a pail 
partly full of water into which a 
spoonful of kerosene has been added, 
Drop them into this, and the kerosene 
on the surface will keep the bugs 
there until you are ready to finally 
dispose of them. It may be necessary 
to repeat this every other day for 
some time, or until there are neither 
the bright orange eggs nor the beetles 
to be found. 

In applying the liquid fertilizer 
from the cow stable care is taken not 
te have it so strong as to kill the 
plants. We soak the ground around 
the plants thoroughly. The plants will 
thrive under the treatment. It is well 
to give the same care to melons and 
squash vines, if in the same field. This 
liquid is an even more drastic remedy 
for the cucumber beetle. 
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Always on Trial 
If at any time you feel that your American 
Beauty besey is not giving you the service 
qos have a right to expect, you can return 
to us.and we send you your 
with any freight charges 


‘ou . 
ht takes the highest quality of material and 
workmanship to stand a trial offer like this. 
There are no better ies made today than 
American Beauty Buggies, and by pping 
from a warehouse near you we are able to 
lay down at your station a genuine American 
Beauty Buggy at a price that means a very 
large saving. 


$26.95 and Up 


In our catalog we show bu; as low as 


spring wagons and pony vehicles at money 
saving prices. Send today for our vehicle 
Proposition No. 66A90 
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money ther 


















































of me Autos, priced at $235 
re tos, priced at $235 to 
He Touring Cars, 
Trucks and Jitneys, originally costing up to $4,000 
=>———> GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR <———@E 
FOR 144 PAGE FREE C 


WRITE Dewi ay ue 
AUTO TRADING CO., Inc.) *Prrrssuncn: Pa 
ASK FOR DEALERS TERMS 








FRUIT PACKAGES "oii" 
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Best quality. All styles. Any quantity. 
C.N. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept.0 Baltimore, Md) 





TRANSPLANTED VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Pepper, Tomato, Celery, Let- 
tuce, and Egg Plant, ready from March Ist to June 
Ist. Price $3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli- 
flower. My plants will make you more money than 
any other plants. Write for price list. 

GUY M. HUTTON, - - CONYNGHAM, PA. 








Build your new home in 1916. Two Dollars this year will buy as 
mber as Three Dollars next year. 
ber dealers are charging from $4 to $10 per thousand more for 
lumber now than last year. Aladdin is the only one that has not 
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North American Construction 





Lumber is going up. Lum- 


raised prices. Aladdin houses 
will save you from $200 to 
$800. All lumber cut to fit, 
saving waste of lumber and 
labor. Dollar-A-Knot guar- 
antee, Quick shipment. Price 
includes all ma- 

terial—the com- 


plete home. Over 
100 desi 
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Banner Raspberries 
L. G, YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

The growing of red raspberries in 
recent years has not kept pace with 
the demand in Erie county, Pa, but 
there are about 90 acres still raised fh 
this township. I tried to grow a record 
acre a few years ago with satisfactory 
results, and I will tell you about it. 
The ground was an upland loam, with 
a mixture of. gravel. It had borne two 
successive crops of strawberries. It 
was manured with a couple of cars 
(about 40 wagon*loads) of manure to 
the acre, plowed early in the spring, 
thoroughly fitted and the rows were 
marked 6 feet apart. It was furrowed 
with a fight plow. The plants were 
procured from a new and healthy bed 
free from crown gall. They were first 
set lightly 2 to 3 inches deep. Ground 
bone was applied at the rate of one 
ton to the acre along the furrows and 
plants and bone were thoroughly cov- 
ered, A row of sweet corn was planted 
the first year between the rows and 
tthorough cultivation given. 

The year after planting a light crop 
of fine fruit was harvested. An appli- 
cation of 800 pounds of kainit was 
given in the late winter or early 
spring, before the buds had started 
their second year of fruiting. The crop 
harvested 131% bushels of red rasp- 
berries besides those used for table, 
of which no record was kept. About 
40,000 plants ‘were dug, and sold this 
second year at the rate of $5 per 1000 
or $200 for the plants. 

The fruit sold at an average of $3.25 
a bushel, or $427.45 to be exact. The 
total for the acre, then, was $627.45. 
The variety was Marlboro. We thinned 
the plants to about 60 plants to the 
matted row. Prof Ralph E, Watts, 
dean of the Pennsylvania state college 
of agriculture, said this was the best 
patch of red raspberries he had ever 
seen in Pennsylvania. The second year 
was the banner crop. We fruited the 
yard five or six years with good re- 
sults. 





Fancy Strawberries for Market 
T. Ls WALL, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 


I.prefer to grow a fancy strawberry 
even if I do get less quantity to the 
acre. I use the hill system becaust 
I can get better quality, size, color 
and uniformity, and can keep the 
plants in better condition. A slaty 
soil, covered with a good young clover 
sod, soil that does not dry out too 
easily and is not full of weed seeds, 
is good. 

It is best to induce all weed seeds 
possible to sprout and then kill them 
by harrowing before planting. A 
coat of barnyard manure put on in 
the winter and plowed in is good if 
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Large and Small Fruits : 
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the soil is thoroughly compacted be- 
fore planting by dragging or rolling 
and disking. The surface soil is made 
very fine and mellow before planting, 
and some good potato or truck ferti- 
lizer worked well into the soil. 

If the plot is level or nearly so I 
plant in hills that can be cultivated 
both ways—one way about 38 feet, the 
other way 2 feet, or a _ little less. 
This is for horse cultivation. With a 
Shetland pony to cultivate with, they 
might be 18 inches or 2 feet each 
way. For hand work they may be a 
little less, but as I have had single 
plant hills grow 2 feet across quite 
often, I consider less space too 
close for best results, 

Very good plants can be bought 
from such‘ reliable nurseryrhen and 
plant growers as those who advertise 
in American Agriculturist, I purchase 
my plants the spring previous. to 
planting and set them in a specially 
prepared bed, with plenty of room to 
spread. Then I take up the best 
developed, most thrifty plants with 
soil on the roots as little disturbed as 
possible and set in freshly made fur- 
rows in the prepared plot. 

The plant growing plot is as near 
as possible and the transplanting is 
done when the ground is not so dry 
that the earth will crumble from the 
roots nor so wet as to be sticky and 
harden the soil around the newly set 
plants. It may pay to water them. 
I am sure it will if the weather and 
soil are at all dry. As plants are set 
in the crossed furrows, which are 
made with a marker, they should 
have the soil brought up around the 
chunk of earth adhering to the roots 
so the plant is just the same depth it 
originally grew in the plant bed. 

As soon as planting is done the cul- 
tivator is started to loosen up the sur- 
face tramped over, but it need not 
be deep if the soil has been properly 
prepared before planting. After 
planting is done carefully, it is not 
difficult to keep the plants growing 
steadily, especially if there has been 
plenty of fertility and vegetable mat- 
ter worked into the soil. 

Prune Toward Fruit Production 

When the runners begin to start 
and get 5 or 6 inches longe they must 
be promptly clipped off in order to 
throw all the strength of the plant 
into its own expansion and prepara- 
tion for next season’s crop of fruit. 
Some rotted manure that is free from 
weed seeds is excellent to put be- 
tween thehills, not only as a fertilizer, 
but as a mulch to keep it in the soil 
water for the plant. Grass and weeds 
must be kept out by promptness and 
vigilance and any plants that show 
signs of failure (generally on ac- 
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Many 1916 Crops Will So Start to Market 


The possibilities of automobile 
pointed out in these pages many times. 


passed the experimental stage 


and are becoming 


trucks on the farm have been 
Motor trucks have long since 


increasingly popular. 


Among other things-they are stimulating interest in good country roads 


and good upkeep of same. 


The auto 
many similar in use in market gardens and orchard sections, 


truck here pictured is one of 





Get acquainted with 


6 Pyr ox” 


Trade Mark Reg. 


you might like it! 


















Spray some AppleTreeswithit You will find 
that it does two 
things—kills 
the leaf-eating insects and stops blight, 

rot, rust, wilt and similar fungous troubles. 


Read what C. H. Hansing, Southport, Ind., 
Says about it: ‘‘I used Pyrox on fruit and have 
90% sound pears, and practically 100% sound 
cherries. Last year I was able to spray with it 

~three times, anc got 98% sound fruit on my ap- 
ples. If there is anything better than Pyrox, I 
would like to know it. If I cannot get Pyrox I 
will quit spraying ’’ If Pyrox will do as much 
for you as it did for Mr. Hansing, and it may— 
wouldn’t you like it? 





Spray some Potatoes with it 














































Choose your spray; don’t let any one pick it out 
for you. Don’t lose your crop, your labor and your 
spraying material too by using an inferior spray. 
Spray with Pyrox. It does the work and saves the 
crop and your labor. Good for practically all fruits 
and vegetables. No Experiment—Used Since 1898. 
$1.00 buys trial crock big enough to make 35 gals. 
spray. Order of dealers or send direct to us. 


Send for large and helpful catalog mailed free. 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE , COMPANY 
hatham St., Boston 
1017 Ki idelity Bide, Baltimore 


| F aser’s Bosc Pearm: ca: «| 
r er This pear is J 
C firm and will “ 
stand up well in shipping. It is delicious to the —* 


taste and never fails to give satisfaction. Fraser’a 
Bosc Pear Trees are very healthy and bear good- 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS sine, luscious fruits. 


new catal “ ” 
Good stocky plants:of all the leading varieties. 4 yt tele 


" more about the productivenes: fF ‘ 
Catalogue free. H. H. BENNING; RB. 6, Clyde, N. Y. Trees. Write now for s free copy. visaagtethine:: 


SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY, INC. 
35 Main Street ‘Geneseo, N. ¥. 








































Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever- Sent prs 
get my catalog, read why I sell choice anes Sent pi 
paid at half the price of others. C. E. FIELD, SEWELL, 








100 St. Regis Becubeery or Superb Strawberry plants, 
~. ae $2.25. by parcel post. 
7 A. TOMKINSON, - HAMMONTON, N. J. 
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Blast the Subsoil— 
Get Bigger Crops 


Below the plow-sole the soil is rich in mineral plant 
food. Make this subsoil productive! Break it up with 
Atlas Farm Powder and get four or five feet of crop- 
growing fertility. The extra profit from one year’s 
increased yield will more than pay the cost, 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 
has made thousands of worn- Any one can use Atlas Farm 
out farms rich, fertile and Powder without experience or 
profitable, and thousands of risk. It is the cheapest and 
good farms better. Punch fastest farm hand for blasting 
holes into the subsoil, load, fire stumps and boulders, digging 


and the work isdone! Askthe ditches. ‘Trees in blasted beds 
Atlas dealer near you. bear two years earlier 














Get “‘ Better Farming ’’ Book—FREE 


* Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you can 
make more money and protect your crops from drouth 
by using Atlas Farm Powder. It shows the economical 
way of doing many kinds of work on the farm, Mail 
the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 
Sales, Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplio, 


Kandas Cite, Knoxville, New Ouleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis 





[FREE BOOK COUPON | 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del 


Send me your 74-pagé book “ Better Farming.” 
1 am interested in the use of explosives for the 


purpose before which I mark X. AAL3 


Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
Subsoil Blasting L Quarrying-Miniag 
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Pennsylvania Grange News 
Cc. T. F. 

Richland grange of Bucks county 
elected Harry Johnson as_ president; 
James Clark, vice-president; Jacob 
Landis, secretary; and Isaac Afflbach, 
treasurer. Eighty-six residents of the 
southern section of Lehigh county 
have signed the application for a 
charter for Milford grange, to be lo- 
cated at Zionsville, 

Centerport grange of Berks county 
received a car of dairy feed and a con- 
signment of clover seed. Six candi- 
dates were initiated at the last meet- 
ing. The third and fourth degrees 
will be exemplified on April 15. 

Seventy-five persons were present at 
the installation of the officers of Allen- 
town grange in Lehigh county. This 
grange was organized with 69 charter 
members. Following are the officers: 
Master, G. J. S. Kohler; overseer, De 
Forrest F. Bast; lecturer, Joseph P. 
Snyder; steward, Robert Peters; as- 
sistant steward, A. F. George; chap- 
Jain, Harry F. Bowers; treasurer, 
Osear I.. Henninger; secretary, Joseph 
Cc. Slough; gatekeeper, Frank 4G. 
Wesley; Ceres, Miss Mann; Pomona, 
Miss Kohler; Flora, Miss Peters. 


Notes from Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

Since the first of April the condl- 
tion of the roads has engaged much 
of the attention of farmers. Consider- 
able difficulty has been experienced in 
getting around and movings have been 
delayed in consequence of bad roads. 


The ct loyment of road drags re- 
sulted in some improvement. In 
consey....ce of vehicles sticking in 
mud up to the axles, the Schuylkill 


eounty court issued orders to the dis- 
trict attorney to notify township 
supervisors to make the necessary re- 
pairs to the roads, under penalty of 
arrest. 

N. Guiley Finch of 
superintnedent of state roads for 
Berks and Lehigh counties, has com- 
menced operations in making repairs, 
with men working in sections of 16, 
with a foreman in charge. Every mile 
of state road is to receive attention 
before other permanent improvements 
can be commenced. 

Drags used onthe dirt roads of 
Chester county have placed them in 
excellent condition for both teams and 
motor cars. The drags used are un- 
usually heavy, and press and distribute 
the mud until it forms a surface which 
is smooth and firm. 

Boys and girls who are planning to 
take up the various lines of club work 
in the farming districts are organiz- 
ing. Some will form corn clubs, and 
others will engage in pig-feeding con- 
tests. The fattening of cattle will oc- 
eupy the attention of some of the 
older boys. 

The Berks county farm bureau re- 
eeived orders, from more than 200 
farmers for formaldehyde with which 
to treat their oats to prevent scab. 

The trout season in Pennsylvania 
opens April 15. The anglers have 
been’ getting ready, and the farmers 
who have books on their premises in 
which the “speckled beauties” abound 
will be again subjected to the annual 
spring annoyance of having their 
farms and hill tracts invaded. 

The good times have created extra- 
ordinary demands for farms in east- 
ern’ Pennsylvania at prices 10 to 15% 
higher .than a year ago. Small farms 
not exceeding 40 acres are especially 
desirable. 

Horse dealers continue to scour the 


Allentown, 


farms in search of horses suitable 
for army purposes. They have orders 
from both agents of the allies in 


Europe and from men who make a 
business of selling to the United States 
army. 

Deposits of chrome on farms in the 
southern section of, Chester county, 
near Oxford, are being worked for the 
first time in a number of years, owing 
to the scarcity of dyes and the demand 
for material. 

The farmers of Lancaster and York 
eounties, and portions of Berks, Leba- 
non and Dauphin, are planning to 
raise big tobacco crops this year, on 
account of the higher prices that are 
prevailing. = 

It is estimated that more than 175,- 
000 persons yisited the national flower 
show in Philadelphia. Nearly $250,- 
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000 was paid for admission. During 
the closing hours of the show the 
doors were thrown open to the gen+ 
eral public. 

Deer, supposed to be from the herds 
released this spring by the state game 
commission in the thickly wooded sec- 
tions of Carbon county, are being seen 
almost daily along roads in_ that 
county and in Luzerne and Schuylkill 
counties adjoining. 


To Reforest Bucks Co—A campaign 
to reforest Bucks Co was launched at 
Doylestown by the fish, game and for- 
estry assn. It was agreed that this 
work can only be done with the aid 


of the farmers of the county, and 
they will be asked to help. Trees 
will be furnished by the state for- 
‘estry commission without cost, and 


Arbor day was selected for the start 
of the reforestation. Seedling white 
pine, Norway spruce, honey locust, 
white ash, willow and birch trees will 
be planted on hillsides and along 
streams on land that farmers are will- 
ing to give for the purpose, 

Fire Patrol—Through the efforts of 
the Berks Co conservation soc an or- 
ganization of the fire wardens of that 
county has been effected, to co- 
operate with the boy scouts and vol- 
unteer fire fighters to prevent destruc- 


tion by forest_fires. ‘The county has 
been districté@ in fire zones, with a 
warden assigned to each zone. The 


boy scouts will act as deputy wardens. 
The wardens have been authorized to 
use their own judgment in the fighting 
of fires, and to enlist as many deputies 
as they may need. 

To Boom Sheep Raising—Represen- 
tatives of various agri assns and busi- 
ness interests heid a meeting at Phila- 
delphia to inaugurate a campaign for 
reviving the sheep industry in Pa. It 
was tentatively agreed that the state 
agri commission, as a co-ordinating 
body, should evolve a plan whereby 
the dept of agri, state col, univ of Pa, 
Pa bankers’ assn, the railroad com- 
panies, the newspapers and the cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the 
state can be enlisted: in the move- 
ment. There was a general discussion 
on the sheep and wool questions, and 
there were several speeches favoring 
the passage of more stringent laws 
against allowing dogs to run at large 
in country districts. It was agreed 
to favor the keeping of small flocks 
of sheep in preference to large ones. 
It was argued that the industry would 
fare better if a thousand farmers had 
flocks of 100 sheep each than if 100 
farmers had 1000 sheep each. The 
wider the distribution, the speakers 
held, the farther the roots would ex- 
tend and the greater interest would 
be taken in .the sheep industry. 

Four Disastrous Ftres—The fourth 
fire of a series that has alarmed the 
vicinity of the ancient village of King 
of Prussia, on the line of,Chester and 
Montgomery Cos, destroyed the large 





barn on the farm of Congressman 
John R. K. Scott, entailing a loss of 
$20,000. It was a spectacular blaze, 


and included in the live stock burned 
were several prize heifers. ‘The fire- 
men were hampered by bad condition 
of the roads, and before engines could 
reach. the place from the near-by 
own of Wayne the barn was in ruins. 
The other barns burned were those of 
Frank Thompson, William Fotteralli 
and Richard Binns. In all 45 horses 
and cows perished and the property 
loss was heavy. 

Plan for Great Fair—Four days 
and three nights of entertainment. will 
be the program of the second annual 
Reading fair of the reorganized assn. 
It will be -held Sept 12-15. Many im- 


provements will be made to the 

grounds, which adjoin Reading. 
Boys’ Civic Club—The boys of the 

Ontelaunee vocational school at Lees- 


port, who have been discussing farm 
problems during the past year, or- 
ganized a civic club. Following of- 
ficers were elected: Pres, George 
Saul; vice-pres, Luther Hafer; sec, 
William Heffner; and treas, Wily 
Glasmire. The members will devote 
themselves this year to the improve- 
ment of door yards on the farms, the 
planting of shrubbery, setting of shade 
trees along the highways, and to the 
general uplift of the farming commu- 
nity. 

New Nurseries—A farm of 90 acres 
was purchased by Bertrand H. Farr of 
Berks Co, Pa,. for $25,000. It was 


acquired to .previde for the future 
extension of the Farr nursery at Wyo- 
missing, which is about being incor- 


porated. In Carbon Co a nursery is 
about to be established by Oscar J. 
Saeger of Carbon Co, who pur- 


chased the Granville Semmel farm in 
the Mahoning valley. He will set out 
50,000 trees this spring. 

Another Lumbcring Project—What 
was regarded as the finest grove of 
oak and chestnut trees in southern 
Schuylkill Co, situated near the bor- 
ough of Pine Grove, and containing 
115 trees, has just been sold to a firm 
of timber dealers. The cutting of the 
treeS and transforming them into 
merchantable lumber will be com- 
menced at once. 


_ MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Gleanings 


A, LEWIS, FREDERICK COUNTY, MD 

The Holstein-Friesian breeders’ 
club of Maryland is giving prizes 
amounting io $100 to owners of pure- 
bred Holsteins in Maryland for the 
best seven-day butter fat record made 
between December 2, 1915 and No- 
vember 15, 1916. Only owners who 
have never Jone any testing before 
‘may compete for the prizes, The 
prize money will be awarded as fol- 
lows: $50 for the best record, $25 for 
the second, $15 for the third, and $10 
for the fourth. 

In addition to this, John M. Dennis 
of this county has offered a prize of 
$50 to anyone owning pure-bred Hol- 
stein cows in Maryland whose cow 
will produce over 23 pounds of butter 
fat in seven days. All these tests are 
to be made under the same rules that 
apply to the advanced register work 
of the American Holstein-Friesian 
breeders’ association. 

Fully 20,000 persons attended the 
publie sale of valuable live stock and 





farming implements’ belonging to 
Charles Wertheimer on the Mt 
O'Donnel farm. The sum of $9830 
was realized. Holstein cows brought 


$270, horses sold from $100 to $175, 
a pair of mules sold for $303, and 


sheep from $8 to $13.50. Hogs also 
brought good prices. At the Roy G. 
Kefauver sale, horses brought from 
$i8O to $200, a three-year-old colt 
brought $150, a two-year-old colt 
$120- and a yearling $45. Cows sold 
from $35 to 460. a te CE 


Waesche sale good prices prevailed. 
Horses sold as high as $182, and cows 
$70. 

A number of 
wives met at 


farmers and their 
the schoolhouse at 
Ijamsville to organize a grange. 
Walter Englar presided over the 
meeting. James T. Anthony explained 
the purposee of the grange and what 
has been accomplished by it. Mem- 
bers numbering 26 compose. the 
newly-organized grange, 
Spring Work Well Under Way 


The beautiful weather of the past 
few days has afforded farmers splen- 
did opportunity for getting their 
spring work in shape. On many 
farms improvements are being made 
around the house and barn, fences 
are being repaired around the fields, 
clover seed is being sown, and a little 
gardening is being done where the 
ground has dried out enough. Fruit 
growers are getting their orchards 
pruned and their spraying vines 
staked and tied up. 

Butter is selling at 2% cents 4 
pound, chickens 15 cents a pound, 
eggs 17 cents a dozen. The Swope 
farm of 14S acres was sold at $79 an 
acre. The E. D. Cronise property, 
consisting of one acre of land and a 
dwelling house, was sold at $2000. 
The Jacob Dutrow property, consist- 
ing of two acres, dwelling, and all 
necessary outbuildings, was sold to 
Clarence Dutrow for $1100. 








Farm Club Boys Rewarded 


E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 
The Cecil county boys’ corn club 
prizes were recently awarded at Elk- 


ton, Md. 
ner was 
points. 


The first county prize win- 
Nelson Holland, with 91% 
He received a gold medal, $20 
and a registered pig. A cash prize of 
$12 in gold was awarded John Mc- 
Cleary, with 91 points. Walter Morre 


-was awarded $10, third prize, with 89% 


points. Joseph Morre received fourth 
prize of $15, with 8614 points; Osborn 
Reynolds, 84 points, fifth prize $5. 
The highest vield in the county was 
raised by Melvin Burkins, 82%, bush- 
els, the prize for which was $10. 

All the club boys who gave in their 
books were presented silver corn club 


pins, hand engraved. During Mary- 
land week eight of these boys were 
given a fine trip to Baltimore. An 


earnest address was made by Prof 
Reuben Brigham of Maryland agri- 
cultural college, who has charge of 
the boys’ club work throughout the 
state. 

A man of Cecil county recently 
shipped a hog by parcel post to Phil- 
adelphia at a cost of $1.86. To com- 
Ply with the weight requirements of 
parcel post law the meat was divided 
into five packages. 
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Delaware Farm Doings 

L. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

One of the most extensive dealers 
in farming implements in Sussex 
county, Del, has recently received the 
largest supply he ever ordered. Farm- 
ers are eagerly looking forward to the 
day when he is expected to demon- 
strate the various makes. Snow and 
rain somewhat hampered farmers in 
Plowing fields, but with bright, sun- 
shiny days’ they will again resume 
their work. Last week’s shipments 
of calves from the railroad company’s 
office at Seaford, Del, show a 10% in- 
crease over the previous week. The 
largest goose egg ever known in this 
section was laid on the farm of Joseph 
F. Warrington by ‘a Toulouse’ goose. 
It is 5 inches long and weighs one 
pound. 

White potatoes are selling at good 
prices. They are 55 cents for a %- 
bushel basket, compared to 35 cents 
last year. Farmers are plowing 
ground previous to planting this year’s 
crop, Cantaloup seed is selling at 
$1.50 a pound. Judging from _ the 
amount being sold}? there will be a 
good sized crop of cantaloups this 
year. Manufacturers of carriers are 
making strenuous efforts to meet the 
expected demand. 

Numerous strawberry fields are be- 
ing planted. The opinion prevails 
that the yield per acre this sgason will 
be much larger than usual. Czxnners 
of Sussex county were not very suc- 
cessful last year, due to trouble in se- 
curing raw’ materials. They were 
compelled to sell canned goods at re- 
duced prices. On account of canned 
goods being shipped to the warring 
nations higher prices are predicted for 
the coming season. Some canners 
think they will have to run their fac- 
tories six weeks in order to fill the 
expected orders for canned tomatoes. 
Farmers have been advised to be ready 
to furnish large quantities of raw 
materials. 

Disappointed in Wheat 


Several farmers of lower Dele ware 
are much put out over their wheat. 
It has been estimated that more than 
half of their last year’s crop is still 
in their hands. Wheat: was held for 
a high price, and present indications 
are that a- great mistake was made, 
as the price has declined steadily 
from $1.32 during February to about 
$1.10 or even less. Some farmers 
have been known to have closed out 
for a slow as $1.08 a bushel. Inthe 
meantime local merchants, a majority 
of whom conduct their business on 
the_ credit plan, are complaining of 
hard times and scarcity of money, all 
of which is blamed on the unusual 
amount held back by tha farmers. 


Plans Already Started—The execu- 
tive committee of the Peninsula hort 
soc has. already started plans for the 
next annual session of the soc which 
will be held in Dover early next Jan. 
A feature of next year’s meeting will 
be a large fruit and vegetable show. 
Efforts will be made to secure the new 
Del state armory for the exhibits and 
the Dover opera house for the daily 
sessions. The citizens of other towns 
where the soc has met recently have 
given the members of the soc a recep- 
tion and banquet, generally the first 
evening of the three days’ session. It 
is believed Dover citizens will do the 
same thing next year.—[H. C. Taylor, 
Kent County, Del. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.05@ 
1.15 p bu, cabbages 1@1.15 p bbl, tur- 
nips 1.50@1.65, rhubarb 40@50c p doz 
behs, spinach 1@1.75 p bu, carrots 2@ 
2.25 p bbl, beets 80c@1 p bu, onions 
1.50@2.25 p bag, parsnips 75@S85c p 
bu, hens 1%ec p lb, roosters 13c, tur- 
kevs 26c, broilers 20c, ducks 20c, ap- 
ples 1.75@3.25 p bbl, No.2 yellow corn 
R1c p bu, No 2 oats 49e+ timothy hay 
17@21 p ton, clover 10@15, mixed 16 
@ 18.50, rve straw 9.50, oats and wheat 
8, ,middlings 23@24, bran 22@23, 
hickory nuts 3@4c p Ib, eggs 22c p 
doz. 2 

At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz, 
fowls 19%c p Ib, roosters 13c, chick- 
ens 18@20c, apples $2@4 p bbl, pota- 
toes 1.15@1.40 p bu, Jersey sweet po- 
tatoes 25@50c p bskt, bran 23.50 p 
ton, timothy hay 18@22, clover mixed 
15@19.50, rye straw 10@13.50, wheat 
straw 10, oats straw 10, No 2 red 
wheat 1.20@1.23 p bu, No 2 yellow 
corn &1@82c, No 2 white oats 51 @52c. 

At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 80 cars, market steady 
to strong. Good to choice steers sold 
at $9.25@9.65 p 100 Ibs, steers weigh- 
ing 1300 to 1400 Ibs 8.90@9.15, fat 
bulls 5@5.75, fat cows 4.50@7, heifers 
4.75@8.25. Receipts of hogs were 40 
double deck loads. Heavy droves sold 
at 10@10.10, heavy mixed and me- 
diums 10.05@10.10, heavy Yorkers 10 
@10.10, light Yorkers 9.25@9.50, pigs 
8.90 @9. Zeceipts of: sheep and lambs 
were seven double deck loads. Sheep 
steady, prime wethers quotable at 7.50 
@7.75, mixed lots 7@7.50, lambs 6@ 
9.75. Receipts included 500. calves 
quotable at 7@10.75. 
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Tobacco Crop 
and Market 


a Sn 
Tobacco Seed Beds 


The importance of having good to- 
bacco plants to set out when the 
weather conditions are right was em- 
phasized last fear. The biggest part 
of the crop in many sections had to 
be transplanted when the ground was 
too dry. The dust was so thick that 
the small amount of water which is 
ordinarily put in with each plant sim- 
ply formed a small ball of dough 
around the roots and baked so hard 
that the original roots were killed. 
Later when the soil had wet up enough 
to incorporate these balls of baked 
mud new roots had to develop and 
this helped to stunt many of the crops 
whi¢éh proved so unsatisfactory. To- 
bacco is a quick-growing plant, and 
must be ready to push ahead’ with 
great strides in that portion of the 
season which is best adapted to it. 

A good start is not quite half the 
battle, but first quality crops are sel- 
dom harvested from second rate 
‘plants. The bed should be placed in 
a sheltered position where it will be 
well’ protected from chilling winds. 
Many growers select the place _ for 
their tobacco beds in the fall, apply- 
ing some fertilizer and harrowing it 
in, If cottonseed meal is used or any 
slow acting fertilizer this is the best 
plant. It is not essential, however. 

As soon as the ground is‘ dry enough 
in the spring the land is fitted by 
making it as fine as possible with har- 
row and roller after it has been 
plowed or spaded. The seed bed can- 
not be made too fine, hand rakes be- 
ing used to pulverize all of the lumps. 
Growers vary as to the amount of 
seed to be used, amounts varying all 
the way from one teaspoonful to a 
tablesppoonful to the square rod, The 
seed is so fine that it is usually mixed 
with some other substance such as 
fertilizer, ashes or plaster to get an 
even stand. The seed is covered with 
a hand roller or raked lightly. Some- 
times growers simply wet down the 
bl with a good thorough sprinkling 
and depend upon this operation to 
cover the seed sufficiently. Practice 
varies widely also as to sowing the 
seed dry or sprouting it first. At best 
but a day or two is saved by sprouting 
the seed before sowing. 

Growers no longer use the old brush 






covers. Either cloth or glass is put 
on as soon as the seed is in the 
ground. Glass gives a little quicker 
results than cloth, but must be used 


much more carefully as it 
ruin the seedlings if 
tion is not provided. 
sash must be raised. “Damping off’ 
is caused by just the lack of air. 
Where beds are not steamed, and the 
weed seeds killed in that way, a great 
deal of attention must be given to the 
matter of weeding. If the maximum 
amount of seed is used the beds also 
must be thinned to a certain extent 

Great attention is given to the young 
plants while in the bed as growers 
tind it best to force growth from the 
outset, Many sprinkle with manure 
water, water with nitrate of seda dis- 
solved in it, or water to which am- 
monia has been added at the rate of 
one teaspoonful to a gallon. Some 
growers also sow dry ground fish-in 
the beds before watering them. This 
is a quick acting fertilizer that is 
easily available. 


is easy to 
proper ventila- 
On hot days the 





Tobacco Notes 


The warning against root rot fun- 
gus in tobacco beds, just issued by the 
experiment station at Wooster, 0, 
should be given careful attention by 
every tobacco grower who has had any 
strouble of this kind. The loss was 
severe in 1915 and in most cases the 
germs will live through the winter in 
the soil. Tobacco beds can either be 
steamed or treated with formalde- 
hyde. Where root rot was serious in 
the tobacco fields, according to the 
station, some other crops should be 
put in the ground this year, rather 
than tobacco. 

The best way to use the formalde- 
hyde is in a solution of four pounds 
of 40% formaldehyde (formalin) to 
50 gallons of water, or one pound to 
12% gallons. Sprinkle evenly over the 
newly worked surface with two or 
more applications. The amount of 
the solution to use is approximately 
three-fourths of a gallon to each 
square foot of bed. Cover with can- 
Vas immediately and leave covered 
overnight to prevent loss of fumes, 





*and Carbon 


After treating wait two days before 
sowing y 

Broadleaf growers are watching 
with interest the tendency on the part 
of many manufacturers to overcome 
the preference for light-colored wrap- 
pers among those who prefer a mild 
cigar. For many years it has been a 
sort of trade rule to spread the idea 
that the light cigars were mild cigars. 
The great shortage of light-colored 
wrappers at present will result in the 
necessity of a change. As a matter 
of fact the color of the wrapper has 
little to do with the mildness of the 
cigar. The darker wrapper is more 
mature and has a finer aroma. 

Internal revente figures covering 
the entire production of tobacco 
manufactures during February show 
the largest monthly increase over the 
corresponding month in the year pre- 
vious recorded in many years. The 
increase in large cigars was 14%, of 
little cigars 742%, of cigarettes 51%, 
of chewing tobacco 9%, and of snuff 
15%. This indicates the tremendous 
increase in production over conditions 
a@ year ago. 





Eastern New York Farm Notes 
CLARENCE FOOTE, SCHENECTADY CO, N Y 


At a recent meeting of the Scho- 
harie county (N Y) agricultural so- 
ciety it was voted to dissolve the or- 
ganization at once. The committee 
appointed to superintend the dissolu- 
tion consisted of Charles W. Vrooman, 
Benjamin Farquhar and Frank Bate- 
holts. The Schoharie county board 
of supervisors has authorized the 
building of a county highway from 
Cherry Valley junction to Cobleskill, 
thereby eliminating the danger at 
present existing on three grade 
crossings. 

The new farm bureau for Warren 
county, N Y, has elected the following 
officers : President, James H. Sea- 
man of Glens Falls; vice-president, 
Clark Leggett of Chestertown; and 
secretary-treasurer, John Q. Reynolds 
of Glens Falls. It is estimated that 
$2800 will be required the first year to 
conduct the work of the bureau. It 
has been decided to pay the farm 
manager a salary of $1350. 

School district No 7, town of Am- 
sterdam,-was awarded the first prize 
blue. ribbon for its exhibit of natural 
history drawing at the New York 
state college of agriculture jat Ithaca, 
N Y, during the farmers’ week. The 
teacher, Miss Bessie Dillenbeck, and 
her pupils are to be congratulate 
for their well-earned success. 





Millions to Farm Domestic Help 


Pennsylvania farmers are paying 
approximately $76,380 each week and 
$3.972,000 a year for female house- 
hold help, according to the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture. 
There are 11% or about 23,870 farm- 
ers in the state employing female 
household help. The average wage 
paid in the state is $3.20 a week, but 
it varies in different counties from 
$2.25 to $4 a week. 

The largest percentage of farmers 
employing female help are found in 
Philadelphia county, where 30% are 
represented with paid domestics. Lan- 
caster county is second, with 28%, and 
otheg leading counties are: Lebanon 
25%, Berks 24%, Center 
Franklin 20%. Lancaster 
with the total number 
of domestics: employed, 3035, and 
Berks county is second, with 1668. 
Other leaders are: York 1522, Bucks 
1083, Franklin 850, Chester 793, Mont- 
gomery 671, and Allegheny 648. 


22%, and 
county leads, 





Country Produce Markets 


At Albany, N Y, corn 80c p bu, oats 
50c, bran $25 p ton, timothy"hay 22@ 
25, oats straw 8@9.50, rye straw 12@ 
13. dressed beef 9@13%c p Ib, veat 
15@18c, eggs 22@24c p doz, fowls 
16%c p lb, chickens 17%c, potatoes 
90c@1 p bu, onions 80c, cabbages 1.50 
@2.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips 70c p bu. 

At Buffalo, N Y, medium beans $4.10 
p bu, red kidney beans 4.50@5, eggs 
22@24c p doz, turkéys, dressed 3lc 
Pp lb, live fowls 19@2I1c, chickens 19@ 
22c, roosters 12@14c, ducks 22c, geese 
18c, potatoes 75c@1.15 p bu, yellow 
onions 1@1.50, cabbages 75c p_ bbl, 
carrots 65@75¢c p bu, lettuce 80@90c 
p bx, parsnips 1@1.15 B bu, rhubarb 
1@1.75 p bx, spinach 2.50@38 p bbl, 
yellow turnips 1@1.25, apples 2.50@3, 
fey honey 15@16c p lb, timothy hay 
19@ 24 p ton, clover mixed 18@19, rye 
straw 10, oats and wheat Straw 8@9. 

At Syracuse, N Y, fowls 20c p Ib, 
chickens 22c, ducks 25c, eese 20c, 
eges 25c p doz, duck eggs ic, apples 
75c @ $1.25 p bu, honey 3hic p qt, pop- 
corn 90c@1 p bu, beets }0@ , cab- 
bages 85@40c p doz, carrots 60@75c 
p bu, lettuce 60c p bx, onions 1@1.25 
p bu, parsnips 40@50c, potatoes 1.25@ 
1.30, turnips 50c, timothy hay 12@23, 
alfalfa 13@17, oats straw 10@12, rye 
straw 12@15, wheat straw 10@12. 


Ohio State Fair will be held in 
Columbus, O, Aug 28 to Sept 1. The 
outstanding feature of this year’s fair 
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will be a fine horse show held in front 
of ‘the grandstand on the nights of 
the first four fair days. Premiums 
have been offered and plans made to 
hold the best horse show east of Madi- 
son Square garden.—[See G. A. 
Stauffer. ° 


Fancy Strawberries for Market 
‘{From Page 17.] 

count of white grub) should be 

promptly removed, the grub killed 

and another good plant set in. 

For a winter mulch, which is al- 
ways ‘supplied, I like forest leaves 
and have not found any trouble oc- 
casioned by their packing down and 
smothering the plants as some people 
say they will. In fact, my difficulty 
has rather been to keep them on if 
there is much wind. Barnyard 
manure that has straw but no weed 
or hayseeds in it is good. 

In the spring, if necessary, I open 
up the mulch over the hills. How- 
ever, I do not think it best to put the 
mulch on so thickly as to cover the 
plant crowns except lightly and 
forest leaves will loosen up as they 





dry -in the spring winds. 
care has been taken to keep down 
weeds the previous season, they 
should not be very much troubled till 
after fruiting season. If they are, 
prompt measures must be taken for 
another bearing season..A little hand 
work in time will generally suflice. 

All this preparation means work, 
but whoever heard of growing straw- 
berries without work. I believe I 
have been best repaid when I did 
most efficient work, especially on 
strawberries. When we come to 
gather the crop we always find the 
quality delicious, the color fine, the 
size big, and the market demand 
more than equal to the supply at an 
advance of 2 to 10 cents over com- 
mon berries. . 

In marketing I grade them care- 
fully and find that hill grown fruit 
does not run down in size like that 
from matted rows late in the sea- 
son. I have had much success with 
Brandywine, Glen Mary and Sample, 
but now prefer Chesapeake for spring 
and Superb for fall bearing. A few 
of a very early kind are desirable. 


If proper 

















Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of others, 
pee always in danger from natural 

aws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard 
our dependence on others. But 
suppose the farmer, for example, 
undertook to live strictly by his 
own efforts. He might eke out an 
existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it 
satisfy him. 

He needs better food and 
clothes and shelter and imple- 
ments than he could provide un- 
assisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the 
means of transportation and ex- 
change. 





One Policy 


He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his booksand 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 

‘means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that 
the more he assists others the more 
they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists 
of the Bell System: the more ef- 
ficient they are, the moreeffectively 
the farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide 
for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
contro'ling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the 
government shall be 80 efficient ia 
its special task that all of us may 
perform our duties under the most 
favorable conditions, Interdepen- 
dence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Pull 100 Stumps 


A Day-With The 


Hercules Portable 


No stumps too big. 
Get the richest, most productive land into crops. 
Make more money. Hercules New Tripie-Power 
Portable Puller with steel — oly: ol free 
. ity. ean . Oneman 
b= = 5 Prime ny he yy move it around. 
postal for free book, Introductory 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
923242 St. Centerville, ta. 
Hercules Hand-Power 
Pulls 120,0001bs. Ask about it, 















price offer now. 





Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


‘The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, ies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 
Send 
Catalog Free ttn Sfp, 
Seal Cocks treating on every ghese of cmd ibe. The 
| upon 
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meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., few York, &. 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





oa oes 7 Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oate—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Chicago ......1.21 156 -80 74 46% .58 
New York ... — 1.63 86 84 51% .63 
— _— 88 53 64 
St Louis 122 1.5 -76 70 AT _ 
Toledo ......1.21 1.567 .76 _ _ _ 
Minneapolis .. 1.19 1.55 .78 72 46 57 





The outstanding thing in wheat cir- 
cles is the increasing belief that the 
autumn sown crop cannot make any- 
thing like the yield of last year. This 
has had its effect upon values, with 
sharp price upturns, even though these 
were accompanied by some swift re- 
actions under profit-taking sales. The 
closing days of March and the first 
week of Apr brought a good many in- 
sistent reports of crop damage in win- 
ter wheat territory. These have found 
expression in the temper of trading 
operations, and dovetail very close- 
ly with the conditions as outlined 
in American Agriculturist’s report 
printed on earlier page of this issue. 
The carlot price on patent flour at 
New York was 6.25@6.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, under earlier buying 
partly for investment and partly to 
cover short contracts, May wheat at 
one time sold up to better than $1.20 
p bu, with July, which contemplates 
new crop delivery, close to that, and 
Sept, which also includes the thought 
of spring wheat deliveries, up to 1.17. 
The strength did not hold, as there 
were some reports of improving con- 
ditions in winter wheat fields, and 
buying support was not pronounced. 
At Baltimore, red winter wheat sold 
around 1.19 in carlots, and Apr de- 
livery off to 1.18.~ At Toledo May 
wheat sold at 1.214%,@1.23%; cash 
lots 1.18%. ’ 

In export circles contix.ueau interest 
was noted with excellent clearances 
of breadstuffs. The foreign situation 
was without important change, Liver- 
pool apparently a good buyer, Argen- 
tina shipping sparingly owing to 
scarcity of ocean tonnage. Holland 
was reported a prospective buyer on 
a largely increased scale. Nothing is 
in sight to indicate early free out- 
ward movement of Russian grain, 

Corn values have been reasonably 
well maintained and market without 
particularly new feature. The east was 
a fairly good buyer of western corn, 
yet the market did not get much sup- 
port therefrom. Exports were insig- 
nificant. Domestic stocks are being 
whittled down at a normal pace. At 
Chicago, May corn sold above and be- 
low 7544c p bu; at Baltimore, choice 
corn in carlots 81@81\%éc. 

The oats situation was without par. 
ticularly new feature, market fairly 
firm, sympathizing with wheat and 
also due to a_ reasonably good 
shipping demand. Fair quantities of 
oats continue to go abroad. At Chica- 
go, standard oats in store remained 
elose to 44c p bu, May 45@4514c; at 
New York, standard oats 5lc, and 
choi e white 52c. 

Field seeds were in fair demand, 
offerings not burdensome. Prime 
timothy was quotable around $8.50 p 
100 Ibs, clover 17.50, millets 1.50@2.50. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs -~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1015 1916 1915 

Chicago ...... $10.00 $8.60 $ 9.80 $7.00. $9.25 $7.75 
St Paul ..... 9.00 7.60 .560 6.80 8.00 7.50 
New York .... 9.50 8.70 10.25 7.75 8.50 7.50 
Buffalo ....-. . 9.50 8.55 10.35 7.75 9.50 9.00 
Pittsburg «» 9.50 8.50 10.15 7.60 9.25 6.90 
Kansas City.. 9.75 38.50 9.60 6.70 9.50 7.75 





At Chicago, steer supplies were 
relatively light and although packers 
and shippers were reluctant, even- 
tually they paid somewhat higher 
prices for killers for fresh meat re- 
quirements. Although outlet for 
stocker and feeder cattle was un- 
restricted, trade was very quiet, 
most feeders apparently await- 
ing new grass before buying. Best 
butchering and shipping steers sold 
at $9.50@9.80 p 100 lbs, medium 
kinds 840@8.70, calves 6.50@8.50, 
butchering cows 7.40@8.25, heifers 
650@9.25, bulls 6.35@7.50, stockers 
and feedérs 7.50@8.60. 

Hog trade was uneven, some weak- 
ness noted, Speculative buying was 
largely lacking, market reasonably 


-_ Pa 


quiet, compared with recent activity. 
Supplies were relatively light as farm- 
ers were busy with field work and>-not 
irclined to ship unless prices proved 
very attractive. General quality of of- 
ferings was strictly good, all hogs sell- 
ing within close range, Best shipping 
and butchering hogs were quotable at 
$9.80@9.90 p 100 Ibs, good mixed 
packing hogs 9.50@9.65, pigs 8.25@ 
65. 


Offerings of aged and yearling 
shéep were relatively light, buyers 
showing disposition to take everything 
in sight at steady prices. Total ar- 
rivals of sheep at principal western 
markets were notably less than pre- 
vious year. Lambs were in good de- 
mand. Best western wethers were 
quotable at $8@9.25 p 100 lbs, native 
wethers 8.25@9, yearlings 9.75@10.50, 
western. ewes 7.25@8.65, shorn weth- 
ers 6@7.50, native lambs 10.90@11.15, 
western 11@11.40, “ 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, A 
are wholesale.” ‘Ther quotations in all instances 





rom 

freight and commission charges. 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Appld exports in bbls from Boston 
and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Apr 1 compare with those of 


the same week last year and the year 
before, as follows: 








1916 1915 1914 

Boston 4,227 18,382 4,406 
New York 7,751 20,928 2,655 
Portland a 4,557 1,928 
Halifax 19,246 20,781 160 
St John 2,15! 2,344 — 
Baltimore 5,472 _ - 
eee RR S56 66,99 9,149 
Season to date - 1,809,967 2,565,426 1,755,511 
Anothe= influence against apple 
price. is the relatively large propor- 


uion still on hand. The dept of agri 
says that on Apr 1 cold storage hold- 
ing of apples is 44% greater than a 
year ago; furthermore, that one-third 
of the aples on hand at the beginning 
of the winter still remain in coolers, 


At New York, strictly fcy apples 
about steady, much of the stock 
shows effect of holding. Spitzenberg 
$1.75@3 p_ bbl, Winesap 2@4.50, 


Cseening 1.75@3.25, Northern Spy 
1.75@4, Baldwin 1.75@3.25, Gano and 
Ben Davis 1.75@2.50, western 1.25 @2. 
At Chicago, fcy firm fruit held 
steady, barreled stock sold for what 
it will bring, found outlet largely 
through peddlers. Jonathan quotable 
at $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Baldwin 3@3.25, 
Ben Davis and Gano 1.75 @2.25, Wine- 
sap 3.50@4, York Imperial 1.50@1.75, 
western box apples 1.50@2 p bx. 
Building Material 


The general trend of prices for 
building material has continued steady 
to firm, with recent sharp advances 
generally maintained. This is notably 
true of iron, steel and lumber. Ce- 
ment, lime and window glass are re- 
ported steady in_ tone. Ordinary 
building brick are higher than under 


normal conditions, usually around $8 
p 100 in a large way. Recent 
quotations on portland cement were 
based on about 1.65@1.70 p bb! whole- 
sale at the docks. 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, some export interest 
in .beans, market firmer. Choice 
marrow quotable at $7.95@8 p 100 


Ibs, medium 6.70@6.75, pea 6.65@ 
6.70, red kidney 8.60, red marrow 


8.20@8.25, white kidney 9.50@9.60, 
peeetin 8.65 @8.75, yellow eye 5.50@ 
J. . 


At Boston, beans steady, Pea beans 
$4.15@4.25 p bu, medium 4.25@4.35, 
yellow eye 3.50@3.00, red kidney 5.25 
@5.35, Scotch green peas 3.25@3.30. 

At Chicago, arrivals moderate, 
stocks small, market firm. Hand- 
picked Mich pea beans quotable at 
$3.90@4.50 p bu, red kidney 4.75@ 
5.25, brown Swedish 4@4.25. 

. Dressed Meats 


At New York, country’ dressed 
calves in moderate supply, demand 
fairly active, market steady. Choice 


calves quotable at 144%,@15c p_ Ib, 
prime 1314 @14c, hothouse lambs $8@ 
8.50 p carcass, light dressed pork 40 
to 50 Ibs 13@1]4c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, market very quiet. 
Fancy evaporated apples quotable at 
7% @8%%c p Ib, choice 5% @64e, sun- 
dried quarters 5% @6'%c, black rasp- 
berries 28@28%c, huckleberries 10@ 
lle, cherries 12@13c. 


Eggs 
At New York, market momentarily 
very firm on all grades of fresh-gath- 


ered eggs, consumptive demand very- 


active, limiting somewhat supplies go- 
ing into warehouses. Fresh-gathered 


extras quotable at 2314@24c p doz, 
firsts, storage packed, 22% @23\4c, 
state, Pa and near-by white hennery, 
fey 24@25c, gathered whites 24@ 
24l4c, state, Pa and near-by brown 


hennery 24@25c. 


At Boston, eggs steady. Fancy 
hennery 26@27c p doz, choice east- 
ern 25@26c, fresh western’ extras 


24 @ 25c. 

At Chicago, very liberal quantities 
of fresh eggs taken for immediate 
use,» market fairly firm, arrivals lib- 
eral. Fresh firsts quotable at 19% @ 
20c p doz, ordinary firsts 18\4c, stor- 
age firsts 20@204c. 

Fresh Meats 

Shipments from Argentina to the 
U §S during the first week in Apr in- 
cluded 15,000 quarters chilled beef, 
this being regarded as a small move- 
ment. Since Jan all exports from Ar- 
gentina showed a total of 143,000 
quarters of beef and 203,000 carcasses 
mutton and lamb. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, hay firm, No 1 quot- 
able at $27@28 p ton, No 2 25@ 26, fcy 
light clover mixed 25@26, rye straw 
16@17. ° 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran quotable at $22.85 p ton, standard 
middlings 24,25, flour middlings 28, 
red dog 31.50@32 in 140-lb sk, linseed 
meal 36 p ton, yellow corn meal 7.95 
p 100 Ibs, white 2, coarse 2@2.08, 
hominy 4.15@4.30 p bbl, corn flour 
1.90@2, coarse barley 2.50@2.80> 

Wool 

Early Apr brings in earnest the sea- 
son of sheep shearing, and fleeces are 
starting to move from some sections 
toward terminals. The amount of 
foreign wools arriving at Atlantic 
ports is not at all burdensome, and, in 
fact, there is some indication that they 
are rather slow in. arriving. While 
the goods trade is no more active than 


a] 
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American Agriculturist 
recently, the undertone continues one 
of general confidence in wool values. 
In the eastern distributing markets 
the idea prevails that western wool, 
growers are inclined to hold for too 
high prices.. 


Onions 


The onion crop of Tex for the pres- 
ent year is estimated by the dept of 
agri at 10,000 acres, a 12% increase 
over a year ago, and the condition of 
crop Apr 1 as low as 55. This fore-~ 
casts a yield of 102 bus p acre or a 
little less than 2,000, It appears 
probable there will be 4000 cars and 
upward for market against shipment 
for the previous season of 4607 cars. 


At New York, onions indifferent 
guality. Lange white quotable at $1 
@1.50 p cra, state and western yellow 
1@1.75 p bag, red 1@1.50, Orange Co 
yellow 75c@1, red 5}0@7Tic, Ct valley 
yellow 1.50@2.25, Tex yellow 1.25@ 
1.50 p cra, onion sets 24 p bag. 

At Boston, onions weak. Ct valley, 
fey, quotable at $1.50@2 p bag, Tex 
1.25@1.75 p cra. 

At Chicago, new Tex onions plenti- 
ful, old in poor demand. New Tex 
quotable at $1.25@1.50 p cra, white 2, 
old 50@75c p sk, green onions 75c@ 
1 p bx. 

Money 


Seldom is the supply of available 
funds in banking circles greater. This 
is practically true from coast to coast. 
Loans of large size were offered as 
low as 4% for one year and 314% for 
six months on gilt edge collateral. 
In the west rates have been lowered 
to some extent by the inflow of eastern 
money. The federal reserve rate at 
each of the 12 banks was 4% on loans 
of 30 up to 60 days. 


Potatoes 


At New York, old potatoes dull and 
weak, sweet potatoes steady. Maine 
in bulk quotable at $3.50@3.75 p 180 
Ibs, state and western 3.40@3.50, L I 
4@4.25, Me 3.50@3.55 p 169-lb bag, 
Pa 8.25@3.40, state and western 3.25 
@3.40, Jersey sweet potatoes 75c@ 
1.25 p bskt. : 

At Boston, potatoes easy. Maine 
quotable at $2.40@2.50 p 2-bu_ bag, 
Jersey sweet 1@1.15 p bskt. 

At Chicago, market active, receipts 
larger, prices somewhat irregular. 
Wisconsin white potatoes quotable at 


87@95c p bu, Burbanks 85@92c, 
Kings 88@96c, Minn 88@97c, Ill 
“sweet potatoes $2.25@2.50 p bbl. 


Poultry 


At New York, fresh fowls in light 
supply, fey grades of desirable 
weights cleared closely. Fresh killed 
turkeys quotable at 28@382c p lb, 
chickens 16@19c, fowls 18% @20c, O 
and Mich scalded 1914 @20c, roosters 
14@1idc, geese 17@20c. 

At Boston, poultry firm, northern 
fowls 20@22c p lb, western 20@2I1c, 
roasting chickens 25@30c, western 
22@25c, live fowls 19@20c, roosters 
11 @12c. , 

At Chicago, 
poultry, fowls 
good demand. 


feeling firmer for live 
1%,@lic higher under 
Live turkeys quotable 


at 18@19c p 1b, fowls 17%@18c, 
spring chickens, roosters 12% @13c, 


8 26 @ =7c, chickens 17 
fowls 17@17'4c, roosters 13@ 


dressed turkeys 
@ 18e, 
13%ce. 

Vegetables 


At New York, near-by beets $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, carrots $1@1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
white cabbages $10 p ton, red $20@ 
25, near-by leeks $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
parsnips 75¢@1.25 p bbl, Va radishes 
$1.50@2 p bskt, spinach $1@2 p bbl, 
squashes $1.75 @2. 





Mention A A When You Write 
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Few 


Eastern Farmers Would 


Hold a Sheep Like This 


for Shearing—See Page 11 
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April 15, 1916 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CBEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 37 36 35% 
.. 32 32 30 
1914... 27 2 25 
1913... 35 36, 34 
Butter 


At New York, butter supply and de- 
mand riinning pretty close together, 
momentarily market very firm, all of- 
ferings closely cleared, Extra ecmy 
quotable at 3614%4,@37c p Ib, _ higher 
scoring lots 37@37 xc, firsts 35144 @36c, 
held 351% @36c, finest dairy 3544 @36c. 

At Boston, butter firm. Northern 
emy °7144@38c p lb, western cmy 37 
@37%e, storage cmy 36@36%4c. 

At Chicago, 


increase; supply, however, relatively 
light, prices momentarily well main- 
tained, although seasonable declines 
anticipated. Extra fresh cmy butter 
quotable at 35%4@36c p Ib, extra 
firsts 35@35éc, firsts 34@35c, dairy 
extras 35c. 

At Albany, N Y, ecmy 33e p bb, 
dairy 31c. 

At Columbus, O, emy 37c p Ib, 
dairy 22c. 


At Syracuse, N Y, dairy 32 @34c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, emy 37i%4c p Ib, 
dairy 29c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 39%c p Ib. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 38c p Ib. 


At Buffalo, N Y¥, emy 38c p Ib, 
dairy 38c. 
At Cleveland, O, emy 39c¢ p Ib, 


dairy 28c. . 
At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 35@ 
36c p lb, most sales at 36c, 


Cheese 


At New York, market very firm on 
all high grades of cheese, some hold- 
ers asking premium, export movement 
active. State whole milk, flat cheese, 
held, quotable at 18\%c p lb, cheddars 
18lbe, single daisies 18% @18%c, 
twins, held 18%c, Wis twins 18%@, 


receipts showed some 


18% c, Wis daisies 18%4@18%4c, young 
America 19% @ 20c, skim cheese, held, 
16% @ lic. 


Paris Green Shortage is still very 
much in evidence and prices are held 
at the high level of 32 cents a pound 
wholesale, against a price’ one year 
ago of about #2 cents. Manufacturers 
of paris green have cut down their 
production considerably in spite of 
the fact that the season of strong de- 
mand for insecticides is only a few 
weeks away. In trade circles the 
word goes out that manufacturers of 
paris green coolly express the belief 
“that this advance will not affect the 
demand to any great extent, as the 
product is a _ necessity.” In other 
words, the increased cost is passed 
on to the consumer. The facilities 
for manufacturing paris green in this 
country are said to be limited. The 
four main raw materials used in man- 
ufacture of paris green are blue 
vitriol, arsenic, soda ash and acetic 
acid. All of these are scarce and 
high in price. Blue vitriol has ad- 
vanced from less than 5 cents a pound 
in wholesale lots just prior to the war 
to 20 cents in early April of this year; 
arsenic from 3 cents upward to 7 
cents, acetic acid from 1% cents to 
61%4 cents, and soda ash from 80 cents 
per 100 pounds to $3.50. 





Coming Events 


American forestry assn, Reading, Pa, June 26-27 
American asen of nurserymen, Milwaukeo, Wis, 
* June 28-30 


Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, NY, 
Now York city, 
Aug 2 


National dairy show, Springfield, Mass, 
N J state. hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dee 12-14 


International apple shippers’ assn, 


Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 
Dallas, Tex, July 17-21 
Hutchinson, Kan, uly 24-28 
Cnillicothe, Mo, July 31-Aug 4 
Fremont, Neb, Aug 7-11 
Cedar Rapids, os Aug 14-18 
Bloomington, Aug 21-2 
Indianapolis, ind, Aug 28-Sept 1 
St Louis, Mo, Sept 4-8 
Madison, Wis Sept 11-1 

















Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisementa of FARMS FOR SAL a cal ‘= 


RENT” will be accepted at the abov 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emali adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and exug 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responai- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 





EGGS AXD D POULTRY ‘ 


BABY CHICKS—From Davis strain of 8 C 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor, and 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby chicks, 
$1t per 100, $6 per 50. Heavy breeds same price. 
Send for catalog. LOCUST CORNER POULTRY 
FARM, Archer W. Davis, Prop, Mt Sinat, L 1, N Y, 


FANCY, LARGE WHITE EGGS, from ‘“‘Kennedy’s 
—_ and selected ‘Coin Silvers,’’ Campines, $1, 
e &. “o a aintting. Magnificent hens and cockerels, 


CHARD HILL FARMS, Venice Center, 

WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 
eggs. Handsome. catalog, 
from the mountain. 
FARM, Belleville, Pa. 


White 
heavy egg produc- 








chicken 
showing pure wild gobbler 
VALLEY VIEW POULTRY 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—RBancocas 





strain. Chicks, 100, $12; 500, $50. Betehing See 
15, $1.25; 100, $6; 1000, $50. FRED 
Canaan, Ct. 

EGGS—Barred Plymouth Rock, $5 


per ie; Cc 


White Leghorn, $4 ver 100; farm range $1 


Each 
SHERMAN, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


TURKEY EGGS—Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Red, 


SEEDS AND NORSERT STOCK 


STRAWBEBRY, RASPBERRY, blackberry, currant, 
Se 
Cabbage, ca er, Sweet to, tomato, 
pepper, beet, — 5 apple, . pe 
ptum, Paes Healthy, 
well-rooted stock S aaltvered bn wing condition, 
Large or, small, lots’ shipped "prepaid to 14 eastern 
states. Prices reasonable, Catalog f HARRY I. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N ¥. 








EEDSMEN: 50 pounds heavy 
- Swedish Canada Cluster, 
from weed seeds, 10 

100 bushels or 


752 8. row or ¥ellow Flint corn, 
test 95, free sample at once, Inspection allowed. 
I farm seeds, Care Mutual Bank, 


iMITH, grower of 
Shortsville, N ¥. 





POTATO PLANTS—Ten — genuine Nancy 
Hall, Porto Bico, and Triumphs. f 





Price, 500 for 
$1.35; 1000 for §2. a post; aid and insured. By 
express, 1000 for $1.7 to 10,000 at $1.60; 
15,000 to 20,000 31°50 per 1000. Plants ready 
pl x Poemet delivery and good strong plants 

rite for a descriptive price list. 
BEDMONT PLANT CO, Albany, Ga, and Green- 
ville, SC 
8.000.000 STBAWBERRY PLANTS—70 leading 
varieties, $2 and $2.50 per 1000. All kinds fruit and 
shade Ledge evergreens, shrubs, California privet, 
gy a." ete, direct = our nurseries to 
ents’ prices. Big catalog free. BUNT- 


ING’S NURSERIES, Box 70° 
HEAVY WEIGHT 


Selbyville, Del. 
OATS—2000 bushels, 80c per 
eed 500 





bushel; free wi Ss. bumper crop 
oats, 8 acres >. 752 bushels Swedish oats. 
Yellow and white 8 rowed Flint corn, test 95. Eres 


sample at once, Lat 3 grower of farm seeds, C 
Mutual Bank, Shortsville, N Y, 


FOB SALE—Cow peas, $1.40 to $1.75 bushel; soy 
beans, $1.75 to $2.80 bushel; red clover seed, $11.50 

cas scarlet clover seed, $6.50 bushel; cracked 
beans, 20 pound. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, 








NOBTH POLB—Barliest in the world White-cap 
7 two Ra =] flint varieties. Nice 

$2 ol; catra selected, $3.50 bushel, 
ROSEMONT, pe prmaklin. Pa. 


LATION pos: ALFALFA or sweet clover, 
Send 15c for packet of sweet clover rane inoculation. 
Ask for prices, J, Pa WALTEB, Box 42, Route 1, 
Bxpo Pa. 








SEED POTATOES—10 main crop varie- 
ties, true to name; free from disease, Prices Treason- 
able. HOMER B. BOWES, Wellsboro, Pa. 




















PROLIFIC SEED QOATS—Heavy yielders of St 

Lawrence Valley. Stamp for sample. OWNLAND 
FARMS, South Hammond, WN Y. 

PLUM FARMER BLACK BASPBERRY; Royal 
Purples. Also strawberry plants. WALTER BEN- 
SON, Hastings, Owego Co, ¥. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, sixteen varieties 
$2.50 per 1000 Catalog free. BASIL PERRY. 
Georgetown, Del. 

oy $1 25. Gladioli, $1 100. Catalog. J. 
L. OORE, Northboro, Mass. 

SEED POTATOES. J. C. McCOY, Utahville, Pa. 

DOGS 

THE GOOD HEEL 


BRED "ne $5. 


ARTHUR GLLSON, Madrid Springs, N 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDB—Cow, horse, or calf 








skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on pant THE 
B CROSBY FRISIAN FUB CO, Rochester, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FOUR POUNDS best grade chewing or smoking 
te hac co, prepaid, 80c;: 9 pounds, $1.65. Your money 
back not satisfied Write for price list. KEN- 


if 
TUC KY TOBACCO CO, Patesville, Ky. 


BIRD NESTING HOUSES attract useful birds 





and 





cheaply, effectively insure against insect pests. Free 
information. ALDEN KEYES, JR, Wareham, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Up to date De Laval No 15 cream 


separator. Bargain, MRS FANNIE WATERBURY. 


Canastota, N 





GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE. Free trial 
ag MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
an. 


LUBRICATING OIL, CHEAP... Free sample. 
CHAPELLE CREEK OIL CO, Sandusky, 0. 





THE 











penrreannent, White Bollea ren wa ene —_—— — 

y ma or express. , Powhatan 

Point, 0, OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
PAY quan WAY Barred Rocks, eggs, 15, $1; SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to get farm 600 acres, 

100, $4.50. 8S. L. SMITH, Canajoharie, N Y. Tosco County, Michigan. Part 





GOLDEN WYANDOTTES—Egg# from choice stock, 
$1.20 per 15. J. L. HOAK, Spencerville, 0. 





CHICKS, $8 100. . 


Booklet. 
EMPIBE POULTRY FARM. Seward, N Y. 


75c_ 16, $4 100. 





BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS for hatching 
GEO LBHMAN, Lashley, Pa. 














B MINORCA EGGS, $1 per 13. MERTON 
PHELPS: Caledonia, N Y, 
WHITH LEGHOBN EGGS, chicks, cheap. NEL- 
SON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
ROSH COMB RED EGGS for hatching. JOHN D. 
SMITH, Walton, N Y. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Circular. 


BRUSH, Milton, Vt. 





ver 15. Catalog. WILLIAM J. Cam- 
bridge; Md: 

PUREBRED. SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES, 15 
eggs, $1.50. Old Trusty. 200 size incubator, used 


once, and brooder, $12. ELMER STANDISH, Naples, 
N Y. 





PXTENSIVE CATALOG varieties fine poultry. Eggs, 














$6. 100. Turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, hares, pups, 
pigeons, bantams. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 

BLACK LEGHORN and Barred Rock hatching 
eggs from heavy laying strains. 15, $1 25; 30, $2.25; 
50, $3. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Mattituck, N Y. 

“QUALITY RING-A-LOT’ * Barred Boc “k pullete— 
Winter layers ockerels, eggs. Palace show win- 
ners. ELMO BROWN White Plains, i 3 

FAWN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, laying now. 
Also hatching eg ices reasonable. 


Interesting 
booklet. . 


® Pr 
IRVING COOK. Munnsville, N Y. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS, 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 

uarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
froken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALB—Registered Jersey bull of choice breed- 
ing, ready for light service. Sire, r Figgis Torono 
101097, a son of Hood Farm Torono. Also four bull 
calves, from three to six months old, by same sire, 
a further particulars address WM P. MIX, Scho- 
arie, N Y 








FOR SALE—Tully Farms Holstein heifer and bull 
calves, from 





} balance pasture. DB BRITT, Tonawanda, 


under cultivation; 
balance pasture, DB BRITT, Tonawanda, N Y. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to get farm 600 acres, 
Tosco County, Michigan. Part under cultivation; 
+ ¥. 





water fronts and in- 


FOB SALB—Several farms, 
land. Write for description. maWILLI AM J. SHERMAN, 


é ‘ambridge, Md. 





roads. 
Genesee 


NEW YORK  FARMS—Improved 
Priced right. GEO W. ASMUS, 
County, N Y. 


WE WILL HELP YOU sell your farm if you put 
an ady in real estate market of this paper, by he!p- 
ing you write your adv so as to bring out the points 
about your property that are apt to make people write 
for further particulars. Oftentimes a short adv, con- 
taining only 30 to 40 words, if written just right will 
bring a lot of inquiries. If these inquiries are 
answered promptly and fully you may be able to 
practically pick your customer from among a half 

zen who may want to buy your property. If you 
have an improved farm, or any unimproved lands you 
want to sell, right now seems to be the time when 
the highest priceg are prevailing. The good prices 
farmers are getting for grain, live stock and produce, 
and the consequent prosperity that seems to 
assured for farmers, is creating an increased demand 
for farm, as well as_unimproved lands. You can 
reach a wide range of buyers with an adv in the 
real estate market of this waper. It costs only 6 
cents per word per week, cash with order. Your adv 
will be read by thousands of people interested in 
eountry property who live near enough to come and 
seo your property. An adv will put you quickly and 
cheaply in touch pokes with dozens of possible 
buyers. Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York. If you 
wish to reach people in the northwest use NORTH- 
WEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per 


state 
Corfu, 








. t a Moi 

new catalog, *‘Money- 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
7 West 34th St, New York, 

136 ACRES, % way Jamestown, 
On main road; level; 
; good oan ED 
South ‘Dayton, N ¥ 

120 ACRE FARM-—New land and buildings. % 
mile from railroad, church, school and factory. 
ae stock and tools. RB. B. CONGER, Brushton, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 
AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY. doing bet 


~~ 

















ness in the rural districts of eastern New 

state, has an opening for another man of good 

appearance and pleasing personality. This t@ not a 
time or side line proposition, but a ent 


part perman 
Position that will pay the right man 4 regular and 
most satisfactory salary. Special and personaf train- 





ng will be given. “Write at once, giving full in- 
‘eet regarding age, present and past occupations, 
BOX 1017, Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED—Subscription goleumen to travel through 
the rural districts. This is not a part time or side 
a@ permanent position with 
for advancement. Write at 
ng — ay regarding age, present 
past ons. Circulation 
ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY. 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N Y. 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
to farmers—men and women. $65 to $150 pan 
vacations; pleasant work; stea employment ; 
sure; common education sufficient. Write i 

for tree list of sitions uow obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J40. Rochester, N ¥. 


sant SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
> pe government positions, I can coach by 
at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Write today 
y Booklet CE822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 











ht ae —— ata A. ~ clerks, clerk-carriers, and 
rural carrier ducted examinations, Trial 
lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107B, St Louis, Mo. 


CHAUFFHUBS GET $18 WEEK—Learmn 
earning. Sample lessons free. creme 
TUTE. “Dept J805, Rochester, N ¥. 


START CANNING BUSINESS. No mean 
good market. GILTROP, Worthington, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FABM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied, young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who -wish to work on farms. If you 





while 
INSTI- 











need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. Ours is a x > a and wo 
make no charge to employer or employes. THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL soc IETY, 1738 Second 
Ave, New York City. 

Statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 


of Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York, 
published weekly, ent at Se Mass., for 
April 1, 1916. State of New York, County of New 
York. Befors me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Thomas A. Barrett, who having been duly swom 
according to law, deposes aad says that he is the 
businesg manager of the American Agriculturist of 
New York and that the following is, to the t of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 





dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Name of publisher Orange 
Juda Company, editor Charles W Manin business 
manager Thomas A. Barrett, all of New York, . 
2. Tha. the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) E. E. Aldrich, Worcester, Mass., 
Lewellyn Beaumont, Wallingford, Ct., C. W. Burkett, 
New York, N. Y¥., Herbert Myrick, - sugmid. Mass. 
Est. Susan Clough, Chicago, Il FP. Dudiey, 
New Haven, Ct., E. G. Gaylord, epee Mass., 
y. K. Myrick, Springfield, Mass., A. . Hickey, 
Boston, Mass., Herbert Myrick, trustee for Phelps 
Pub. Co., Springfleld, Mass., E. Sherman, Harris- 
ville, R. L., stockholders holding I per cent or “ 


of stock of Orange Judd Company, the owner. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and in 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (if there are none, so state.) Nong 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, the 
names of the owners, stockholders, an sect rity 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upen the 
boo! of the company, but also in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora. 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing. aflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stecke 
holders and security holders who do not appear upem 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock an@ 
securities in. @ capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corperation has aay 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him 
Thomas A. Barrett, business manager. Sworn to 
subscribed before me this 27th day of March, 191% 
Thomas Gallagher, notary public. (Seal) 


A Good Market 


is one that is easily reached and where the expense 
of selling your goods is reasonable and doesn’t eat 
up all your profit. Isn’t that about your idea? New 
listen to this. Did you ever think what a splendid 
market the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST offers you 
through the Farmers’ Exchange? If vou have extra 
stock of any kind that you’d like to get rid of, hers 
are 625,000 readers who can be easily 


Reached at Low Cost 


for it only takes 6 cents a word to carry your story 
to them. Among that number there’s a big chances 
that someone will get in touch with you and then it’s 
a question of price and tarms. 

It’s very probable you'll get letters from a good 
many people and we know of plenty of cases where 











atom ubscribers sold their stock in short order. 
eggs for hatching—Ringl high grade cows and registered sire, | word per week; for the central west use ORANGE | CUP Subse : 
Barred Rocks, White Crptngions. “SUNNYSIDE fifteen dollars each. Also a few choice young cows | JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ell. 6 cents per word per Think it over seriously—then mail your adv with 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. for sale. €. FANCHER, La Fayette, N Y. week; for the south use SOUTHERN FARMING, | remittance at 6 cents a word to 
etants- Ga, 4 cents per word per week; and for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

EGGS, geese, turkeys, ducks, Rocks, Wy. andottes, | _ FOR SALE—Hed Polled bull calf, 12 months old. | Sor nea “Mess 'S couts per word per week 
Leghorns, Hamburgs. Catalog, B. F. KAHLER, winning first prize at all leading fairs last fall. J, Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word per week. 815 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Hughesville, Pa D. SHARS,, Berkshire, N Y. 

TOULOUSE GBESR. EGGS, 500 each; prize stock. IF YOU HAVE ANGORA + FOR SALE, send 
Penciled Runner duck eggs, $1 for 12. A. MORITZ, | your name and address to J. F. L. 


Rahway, N J. 


, Box 319, Madi- 





8s Cc 
at $1.5 
burg, 


BUFF LEGHORN and Buff Wyandotte eggs 
4 per 15. Booklet, ARCUS YOUNG, Coopers- 
*a. 


AR ay from pure bred S € White Leghorns, 
KENNETH MURRAY, Hamden, N Y. 





750 


son Square, New York City. 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, 4 months old. Grand- 
son Pontiac Korndyke. MERTON PHELPS, Cale- 


donia, N Y. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS, bred sows 
and boars. ARTHUR GARDNER, Cohocton, N Y. 








30 FISHEL WHITH ROCK EG $1.75; 100: eggs, 
%. ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnatoort, Pa. 





co boars, pigs GL. W. SAMP- 
West Finley, a 


B 
SON, Pa. 





New York 





Best of All Papers Used 


I get the best results from the Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
Farmers’ Exchange of any of the advertising mediums I use. 


MRS, W. P. LINGENFELTER 
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LIVE STOCK 





FIELD NOTES 


tive Srocn Fito Reenesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














Competitive Bids for Stock 


Why are profits to cattle feeders so 
small, and why is the cost of beef to 
consumers so large? 

This is the keenest question just 
now in live stock circles, and has its 
bearing upon the distribution of meat 
animals. The matter has taken 
definite form in a congressional hear- 
ing the past week, looking toward 
inauguration of sweeping reforms in 
the packing industry. . The subject of 
inadequate competitién among buy- 
ers at the stockyards, this long a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, was 
threshed out thoroughly last fall and 
winter at the vestern.live stock con- 
vention. The April inquiry at Wash- 
ington is a further step. 

This has taken concrete form in 
what is known as the Borland reso- 
lution to regulate the packers for vio- 
lation of antitrust laws. Last week 
before the house subcommittee in 
charge of this, E. L. Burke of Omaha, 
representing the national live stock 
exchange, asserted tl t live stock 
producers lose fully $2,500,000 an- 
Nually through natural shrinkage in 
cattle while awaiting sale at terminal 
stock yards, and an untold amount 
through alleged stifled competition on 
the part of packers. He pointed out 
that the average steer will lose 15 to 
20 pounds in weight in the yards as 
a result of the selling time delay, for 
which he claimed the packers re- 
sponsible in their daily operations at 
the great stock yards such as Chicago, 
Kansrs City, etc. 

The offer of some of the big pack- 
ers to submit their books to proper 
investigation was not regarded as very 
impressive. Some of these were a 
proposal on the part of the p.ckers 
to show their books to the Cepart- 
ment of agriculture to prove’ that 
they are not making unfair profits. 

M. L. McClure told the house com- 
mittee that cattle constituted the only 
product that has not advanced in 
price since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war. “The losses to the pro- 
ducers of cattle,” said Mr McClure, 
“have been restricted by decreastd 
competition and decrease in the num- 
ber of buyers. While the packers 
have been rolling in wealth, cattle 
farmers have been suffering. Last 
year the beef trust did a business of 
more than a billion dollars. 

The widespread dissatisfaction over 
the methods of marketing cattle was 
voiced by W. R. Stubbs, former gov- 
ernor of Kansas. Gov Stubbs insists 
that every agency of the government 
should be put to work to get at the 
bottom of this situation. “There are 
the best of reasons for believing that 
the packing houses have been guilty 
of unfair methods,” he said; ‘40% 
of the feed lots in the southwest are 
empty because of the uncertainty of 
the beef market. ? early every stock- 
man I know believes there is a pack- 
ers’ trust, but its members are as 
sly as foxes. They cover up their 
work in secret and successfully cover 
up their tracks.” 

Mr Stubbs advocated an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 to enable the federal 
trade commission to make the neces- 
sary inquiry. 

Arthur Meeker, representing one of 
the packing houses, questioned the 
accuracy of one charge that one cat- 
tle buyer represented two houses. 
Walter L. Fisher, representing the 
national live stock association, de- 
clared he could prove that such a 
was not uncommon. Mr 
Fisher produced a sale slip from the 
Kansas City yards, which he _ de- 
clared showed that one buyer had 
purchased 86 cattle from a raiser and 
these had been equally divided be- 
tween two packing houses. 





The Big Four Dispersion 


The Big Four disperson sale, held at the sale 
pavilion in Syracuse, N Y, the last of March, con- 
sisted of 200 royally bred Holsteins from the herds 
of the famous breeders, H. M. Dunham & Son of 
eo N Y; .George Abbott of Cortland, N Y; 

M. 8S. Nye of Preble, N Y, and E. A. Vandervort of 
Sidney, N Y. There were sold 167 head for $48,645, 
making an average of $291 per head. The highest 
priced animal sold was K. P. Lilith Boon, a 32.22- 
pound daughter of King of the Pontiacs, who was 
consigned by George Abbott of Cortland and pur- 
chased by Reed & Knowles of Howells, Mich, for 
$2625. The next highest priced animal was Lillith 
Lady Countess, a 32.76-pound daughter of Lilith 
Pauline De Kol’s Count. She was consigned by 
George Abbott = gy by F. P. Knowles of 
Auburn, Mass, for $1555. A few of the higher priced 
animals sold: 

K. P. oo Boon, Reed & Knowles, Howells, 

DEMME | Bocce coccccscccccancesesesiossonecs $2,625 
Lilith Lady Countess, F. P. Knowles, Auburn, 
Ma 


Bhercrdes Stateman Netherland Lyons, 
Holding Co, Lagrangeville, 

Tidy Abbekerk Princess Lois, 
Co 


Urma Sezis. T. KE. Phillips, Solvay, N 
a Aas Pontiac, P. M. Batching. Caze- 


Ki ‘pon tiac 
ng. Ponti TS OOP rae 700 


Segis ‘Pontiac Alcartra Burke, 
oy * ‘andee, Waterville, 





Aosittte Priticess’ Potitiac, P. EB Wilson, Del-. 650 


Lois Princess Pontiac Abbekerk (twin), G. G. 
Burlingame, Cazenovia, N 

Lois Princess Pontiac (twin), G. G. Burlin ame 

Poteme Atbeiek Croneke, John Male, ie 600 


onepepcogcoccocscccccaseccopgecesence 570 

Otsego Korndyke, Ww. F- Schenelling, Northfield, 550° 
MM vnccccceces cccesnccocesccoseccocee ee 

Saskia Princess Pontiac, P. E. ‘Wilson........ 535 
Queen De Kol Abbekerk 34, ¥ F. " Dubont, 

Winterthur, Del ......cccceccscscccccses 510 


Aaggie Josephine De Kol. ¢. CG. aes. Ct.. 505 
Blandina Princess Pontiac, P. E. SON..+++. 480 
Queen De Kol Abbekerk, F. P. hy cooses 460 


K, c & Vv. Contest, C. G. Parker, Bedford, 





Txtttir Lustre eee 450 
qumuan Korn ayKe," Cc. Cc. piece oe eccccre 450 
venient ale Cornucopia, BE. G. Doran, as 
Teneo ne a B. J. Weidon; 38 

Co cescecccesccescescesces 43! 
Rest ‘oa Lottie Segis, "Lawson Holding 425 
Tidy Abbekerk Princess Elsie, James 
Solvay, YZ ccccccvccoscvccccescscccccses 425 
Lady Briems Aaggie, W. 8. le, Clyde, N Y 400 
Duck Homestead veered BE. E. Risley, 
Walton, NW YX ccccccccccccccscccccccccccce 420 
Mercedes ‘Inka Hengerveld, Harry Abbott, 
Homer, NY cccccccccccccccccsccccccccece 410 
Josephine Princess’ Pontiac, G. G. Burlingame... 400 
Rega Pietertie Pontiac, P. M. PChING.. ccc 400 
Segis Princess Pontiac, P. M. Hutchins...... 


. 00 

Clyde Ortrude Princess Pontiac, H. F. DuPont 390 
Sale was managed by H. M. Dunham of Marcellus, 
ia A pence were Cols Haeger and Kelley.— 








A Worid Champion 

The senior four-year-old Ayrshire cow, st 
Lassie, has closed her year of official tening with a 
record of 17,784 pounds milk, making 720 pounds 
butter fat, or 840 pounds butter. This makes her 
the world’s champion in that class. August Lassie is 
owned by the L. A. Reymann estate of Wheeling, 
W Va. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 








F TYWACANA~ 





S. C. White 
Leghorns 


Box 69 


“3 & A.E. WRIGHT, Supt. 


UALITY— CHICKS “~*~ 
and HATCHING EGGS 
Cost more than the ordinary kind. Try them and see why, 


Barred and White 


Write for catalog and prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 





Plymouth Rocks 


Farmingdale, L. I.,N. Y. | 








and 


Trap- 


Nested Pedigreed 





Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Remember 
no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 
laying qualities, color, size, or true breeding. You 
can’t go wrong dealing with us. Get our free catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 


F. J. DeHart Cortland, N. Y. 
w 

‘ ‘hicks season. White, Brown, Buff Leg- 

horns, White Wyandottes, Black 

Minorcas, and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Broilers, Book- 

let free Keystone Hatchery, Box 40, Richfield, Pa. 





$6 per 100 and up, according to 





M. B. Turkeys, Barred Plymouth 


EBEs for Rocks. Send for Circular. 


atching By %- W. TILTON & SON 


Claysville, Pa. 


from mixed stock 5 
ic Sy te 7 cents each. 
Money back for 
dead ones as far as Colorado, Texas and 
Maine. Pamphlet free. 
LAUVER 
Box 26 McAlisterville, Pa. 


‘*Perfection’’ Barred Rocks 


(RINGLETS) 
Eges from world’s best strain; from prize winners, 
$3 per setting, 4 settings $10. Utility eggs from same 
blood, exceptional quality, $1.50 per es, $8 per 100. 
DR. HAYMAN, BOX 10, DOY TOWN, PA. 


Rose Comb Red Egg s 


(Buschmann-Pierce Red strain.) Eggs from pe 26 range 
stock cheap. ORRIN SHEPARD, LE RO N. Y. 


=. Baby op White and 
eS Brown h : 















varieties—Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 
Runner breeding stock, also Bees and Queens. 


DEROY TAYLOR CO. hEwARK, NEW YORK 
SINGLE COMBED WHITE LEGHORNS, 


d good show quality, eggs 
$3.50 for 50; $6.50 for 











Baby Chicks sins 


i + Jaghoms. Write alogue. 
M. WARDEN & WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wyan- 
dottes, and White Guineas. Eggs, $1.00 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Also Holstein Cattle. 
McCREA FARMS, GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 


DAY OLD CHICKS fin adie Sh 


Singla Comb R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. Strong; livable; 
from pure-bred, healthy free range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Wesley Grinnell, Sodus, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON 5&8. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
layers, large, ba ge birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked now. 

DAVID M. HAMMONI », CORTLAND, N. Y. 














Eggs, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Sliver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties. 
35 years’ experience. Catalog. White Ospingtons, 
Houdans, Silver Campines, Light Brahmas, 13, $1; 30, $2. 

SAM. K. MOHR, - - COOPERSBUEG, PA. 





Bronze, 
.- 


TURKEY EGGS—From large, selected M. 
Narragansett, W. Holland, and Bourbon Reds. 
as in America. $3.50 per 13, by express or P. 

prepaid. Orders filled promptly. Safe arriva) ne eeattaast 
N. M. CALDWELL, R. 1, JACOBSBURG, OHIO 





“Jo-Mar”’ and mates of pure Regal 
Lu Luxe White Wyandotte brooding. Eggs, 
$3.50 15. Other matings, $2 15, $7.50 10( Ss. C. 
Buff Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 15, $6.50 100. ss, mS 
paid. Circulars. Owniand Farms, South Hammond, N. 


200; and $50 for one thousand. All eggs guaran- 
teed to arrive in good condition, and seventy-five 


per cent fertility. 
OTSELIC FARMS, - WHITNEY POINT, N. Y. 
ducks, geese, 


64 Pure- bred 
a, Guineas, Belgian hares, 
Stock _ for 


ps aes 9 pigs — oom. : F 
sale. arge, valuable catalog free. 
-B ree d Ss H. A. Souder, BoxM, Sellersville, Pa. 





chickens, 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 
pington eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest values 
and a square deal guaranteed. 
STEV ENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 





BEST WHITE Rocks— Lochorne — Weandottes 
Buff and Barred Rocks, L. duek eggs, $1 per 15. 
8. 8S. Hamburg, Embden ote and Bronze turkey, 
50c. each. Italian bees, $5 colony. 39 yrs. a fancier. 
GEORGE ENTY, R. 2, KITTANNING. PA. 


° 4 $15 per 100. Silver Laced, 
Chicks that Live White and Partridge 
a, —a i, Houen and Runner ducklings, 
25 h 
ALDHAM POU POTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 


Do you want chicks that are chicks? Lively, healthy, 
and from good stock. Write. Catalog free 
MERVIN TANGER, BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 


~yO_ MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ‘shipping 1g of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papcr cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 











SWINE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 





=I Ln nen 
= Large = 


TT 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for immediate service 





ll 


Also a few good Large Yorkshire = 
brood sows to farrow this spring. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


ney LALA 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


West’ s Big Type DUROC HOGS 


450 Ibs. at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sol 
extra big spring boars ons a few fall pigs, both, ~, 
a M. WEST, - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


mah ere HONE H, DUROG Fics, 
exes— Best 0 ree 
W. EB. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, NY. 


KINDERHOOK 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related. 
C. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas.. RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestot breeding. C.R.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. seennenee. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350, Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Jacks and Mules 


Raise Mules and get rich. 
200 head fine, large Jacks, 
Jennies and Mules 14 to 17 
hands high. Large, registered 
Jacks and Draft Stallions 
cheap now. Will trade for 
sheep, cattle, or horses. Write 
for prices today. Stock 
guaranteed. Address 

KREKLER’S JACK FARM 

West Elkton, 0, 


LMA 


ULNNRUN 















































EXTRA FINE black. gray registered Percheron stal- 
lion, coming three years. Sired by prize winner at 
last International. Half price for quick sale. Year- 


ling stallions and fil lies. 
‘, STEWART. - - ESPYVILLE, PA, 


SHETLAND PONIES 


If it's Shetland Pontes wd have them. The 
quality you want at a pri enpeve: td — te 
pay. Address Departenset | D 


THE SHADYSIDE PARMS, Stabe, oO 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred:to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ages. 

Fall pigs of real merit, including some genuine 
show prospects. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


quality. 
J.T. HOGSETT, Mer. 


Prices consistent with 


Townsend Farms, New London, O. 





Crystal Spring Farm 


Let us book your order for @ pair or trio of our 
LARGS TYPE BERKSHIRES for May or June de- 


livery. Our sows are by Rivaleer, Artful Belle’s 
Masterpiece 7th, and Rival’s Champion Masterpiece, 
bred to our great herd boar SUPERB LAD. $25 per 


pair at 6 to 8 weeks old. 


G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLB, PA. 








Woodrow Farm SOL DF 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow’’ Farm, Broad Axe, P 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 


free catalog. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH EAST, PA. 


COUNT 


soornennneneserecrieanneneseesastennatr: 














Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today, VALITE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


at Highwood 
Large Berkshires (ives 
boars rs boar pigs. Many 800 and 900 pound cotebeets 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N, Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


akin, at right prices. 





CENT TER VAL LEY, | PA. 





HOME FARM, ° ° 
“Spring and fall pigs. — 
sexes, fre om show stock, 


Berkshires ss. fom a 


OTS-DA- WA FARMS: Co. INC. 
Phelps Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest I 


have to your wants. 
Route 2. GRAFTON, 0. 


GEORGE SPRAGUE. 

A few Poland-China brood sows. bred 
For Sale to farrow in March. Also young boar® 
for service, and a choice lot of young pigs. All best 
registered stock. Special bargains THIS month. Write 
for prices. Ga. 8. HALL, - FARMDALE, OHIO 


Logan Elm Herd 8vis<é 


Young stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P. 0. Box 187, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by “Monroe Chief” and some 
summer farrowed gilte from prize-winning sows. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. ¥. LS 


Registered O.I.C. & Chester White 
Pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 


and get post choice. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 

















The Fillmore Farms 


aro offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTE!L, Mar., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago. T11. Carey M. Jones. Pres. 


GOAT BREEDERS 
Milch Goats 














Have youever tried goats among 


your stock? If not, try them. 
I have some — also some milking. for sale. 
Write for pric Hospital 


. F. SCHMEISKE, 
Binghamton, | Th # 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


FIVE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Station. 











4 months old, choice bred, price $125 each. If in- 
terested. send for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS., 
Ideal Dairy Farm, St Lawrence Co., Canton, N. ¥. 





Brown Swiss Bull—one year old 
Sire, Mernies Son 3015; dam, Bertha T. 5422. Extra 
good. Write for photo and prices. 

EAST VIEW FARM. LINWOOD, N.Y. » A 


Fancy Hith Ayrshires and Holsteins 


If in the market this spring for a few good cows, 
or a carload, let_me hear from you. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 








HAMPSHIRE 


Gilts, bred or open. Spring boars. 
8. RB. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO... (Erie Bi. B,) 





SWINE 





HOLSTEIN BULLS 
Sired by King Segis Rests 10th and King Segis DeKel 
Korndyke 17th. $50 to $100 
c. W. HALLIDAY, 





NOBTH CHATHAM, N.Y .. 
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April 15, 1916 : ; s @ 
CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS . CATTLE BREEDERS : 
. —s ET A SE A ISS SARE WAAAAAANNTDD 
Sharpe 7 come | 
. . Yj AND LOOK THEM OVER 
Dispersion Sale eee y : 
Blairstown, N. J. W. C. Hunt’s Entire Herd at Auction y i E D D Y é 
125—Head—125 | Head , 
Pure-bred Holsteins _ Dispersion Sale | 
including SIR PRILLY WALKER and 50 of ? j 
his oe Si “tk April 25th, Fairmount, N. Y. 7 
a! sand ‘ Y jj 
Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. : ZY 58 H d PURE-BRED 7, 
dumm Sale Managers acernnatntaen serene nnisiies Y ea HOLSTEINS . y J 
Liverpool, New York Y All over six months of age j 
May 9th and 10th ——— Z will be tuberculin tested i 
f pinhesiaial Y7, Sale will be held at the farm of 7 
= Y Wm. Rg on the pe | 4 
Maple Lawn @ place to buy Holstein heifer . S., : : y, turnpike, about 5 miles west o Ly 
HOLSTEINS calves is, where they keep Holstein At my farm just out of Sy racuse, direct by trolley Y Syracuse. On day of sale Auto 4% 
: ae ee 4° = ileht ° Z meal gg yp By BN uae Uj 
crates, fully protected from cold. April 27 and 28 next 7, also will meet cars at end of Sol- Y 
an” & the tims te buy, start Z vay trolley line from Syracuse. Z 
} A i ie 7 E Pontiacs and gvantdauchters an 
tered bull calves. Write mie your _“Pietertje Hengerveld Segis,” 56 A. R. O. daughters; King Seats Hentias ana ‘cece ae 
a ‘ . : re > Y 
Lawn Farm, Cortlayd, N.Y. “King Pontiac Jewel,” 28 A. R. O." daughters; “King fine old foundation stock. y 
r? kh d, unusually choice McKinley Walker,” by “King Walker,” and out of = Sale managed by L 
areS1Iae powcr dts “A. & G. Inka McKinley,” the dam of “King Segis,” = Liverpool Sale & Pedigree y 
Stock Farm heiter caver, year have headed this herd-during the past four years. Sixty = o., Inc. j 
and choice young cows with ost Bg. ye Hy sons and daughters of these great bulls in this herd. The 2 Liverpool New York Z 
BoA, Powell, 904 W. Gencece St., Syracuse, N. Y. matrons consist of several 20-lb. 2-year-olds, 3-year-olds, KS ~~ WK SA? 





50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 


Bull Calves $10 each. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, - TRUXTON,N.Y 


For Sale dyke Beauty Theia 


Son. Finé individuals. 1 granddaughter 





5 gs rs of Korn- 





in yearly test. 
Ivo 





of Pontiac Korndyke. 4 cows. This 

stock is priced to sell. 

R. A. Davis, R No. 2, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
registered Holstein yearling 

$75 Buys bull, % white. Sister to dam 
held state record of Minnesota 

Also bull calves, from $35 upwards. 
RY R. FOSTER, Owego, N. Y. 
E. H. FOSTER, Barton, N. 
Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 

HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 

Serene HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULL 

born Feb. 18, 1915. Sire, Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 


@ daughter of Heng. Butter Boy De Kol, A. R. 0. 


at 3 yrs., 17.78. First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs. 
Color, more Back than white. Fine individuak 
Price $100, f. b. Rochester, . ae 

w. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





Holstein -Bull, wee n2 ter 


born June 5, 1915; well grown, good individual. 
Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld. Dam has 16.95 Ibs. 
butter in week at 2 yrs. Price $150. 


W. D. ROBENS, - - POLAND, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets DeKol and tha King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write-for pedigres to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 

















25 to over 27 lbs., and a large number of others with 
correspondingly large records. 


This herd has been kept for a breeding herd and a milk 
‘producing herd only. It has produced over $35,000 
worth of milk during the past 50 months. I have been 
very careful to have it regularly tuberculin tested every 
year by an approved State Veterinary even though no 
sales of stock were made. Such an offering should interest 
every purchaser of Holsteins. The catalog tells the story. 


May I send one to you? Just a card will get you the book. 


W. C. HUNT, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


This ad will not appear again. Write now 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. The dam 
of this bull isa daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 
This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


W. W. JENNINGS TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Maen’ 6 Ayrshires 


Stock Farm 

A few advanced registry cows. 
Also young calves of both sexes. 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, 


Some choice bulls. 
Prices right to sell. 
CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at fariners’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, B. F. D, 1, Binghamt 





N. ¥. 








1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac ies and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. Price $150. For full information address 


E.H.KNApPpason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 





FABIUS, N. Y. 














3 REGISTERED GUERNSEY COWS AT 
$300 EACH 


Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
$50. Grandson of a; Peerless 
CLAIR G. WEEK URPRISD, N. Y. 


For Sale 


Sire’s three nearest dams ay 
par ot butter. MONTEZUMA FARM, Savanna 








Well-Bred— 
—— Holstein 


xy 





tew HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for sale. All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 
by KOBNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE. 

H. H. BLAIR, - - WILLIAMSPORT, - PA, 





Garden Spot Guernseys 
Two heifers, 5 months old, % full, dams producing 
375 Ibs. butter a year. Herd tuberculin. tested. 
Locust Lawn Farm, Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Lanc. Co., Pa. 





HOLSTEIN er L, CALF, born Feb. 1, 1916; more white 
than black. A.R.O, average of dam, sire’s dam and sire’s 
granddam, 7 days, 510.9 Ibs. milk, 25.04 lbs. butter; semi- 
Sflicial, 17,092.8 Ibs, milk, 882.14 fbs. butter; average fat 
test for the "% 3. 890 per cent. First check for $100 takes 
him. Go. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa. 





HOLSTEIN BULLS AND HEIFERS 
Pontiac and Segis strains—A 2-year-old service bull, 
dam a 24-Ib. cow, $100; a he Netherland De Kol 
yearling bull, 4%, price $90; bull calves, from tested 
dams, $40 to $75. Light in color and bargains for 
someone, Address I. 8. Jarvis, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y 





A CHOICE HOLSTEIN CALF 
Grandson of Pontiac Kesndvin. Dam, Snowdrop Vee- 
man DeKol, an A. R. O. cow whose record is nearly 
19 Ibs. butter. Calf a? evenly marked. Price $75 
GRAYFIELD FARMS GREENWICH, N. Y. 


SERVICE BULL Yering erandson of 
acs, out of 15%-Ib. 3- year-old, 4-5 white, and a fine 
individual. A_ba oe at $85 
SABARAMA PAR BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 








Yearling grandson of 


B ull 





1 PENSHUBST PARM, - 
















Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The annual distribution by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of $22,500 in prizes for milk 
and butterfat records and for exhibitions at fairs 
has been a great stimulus ——_ men _ bisoded bulls. 
ing the merits of pure-bred registere olstein | | 40 heife a 
cattle, Prosperity, attends the farmer who wisely | | 15 vent aah og to six months old. 
buys or breeds these most prolific ~~ L—nageene seams pa ors S ber is, yl nner nd bane years old, 

antity of production anc 
Scabibaie et antting aang tong periods are mt M93 registered heifers, an extra well 
characteristic of the hardy Holstein cow. Investi arke bund ; one-half of these are bred. 
gate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.” 20 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. 


Descriptive Booklets. Bell Phone 14-F5 
Send for Free Illustrated Descripti : MeGran 43-Fa 


East River 


Grade Holsteins 


| FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS, lia 
AND He EA ue producers. COME 


cows due to calye soon, all in calf to full 





The Holstein-Friesian Assoclation of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


























? John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 
FIRST TAKES 


CHECK $70.00 HIM 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Born November 5, 1914 


Sired by a grandson of King Segis, while his sire’s 
dam is a good daughter of King of the Pontiacs. 

Dam is by King Segis Pontiac Zella, whose dam is 
a good producing daughter of King of the Pontiacs 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
ee ee World’s Record heifer, Albina Josie 
Butter Bo; sa good son of the great De Kol 24's 


His dam traces 
Vale Comurdne three times to the renowned Sadie 





ption. fine breeding ‘“‘nick.’ 
Oliver Cabans, Jt., PineGrove Farms, Elma Center. N.¥. | STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool, N. Y. 
WORLD’S CHAMPION BULL CALF 
A RSHIRES Resistered, Holstein. ¢ three months old; good indi- 


rk 

AIR HEIFER CALVES 
Registered Holsteins. ee soenthe old. 

$200 buys the pair. WILL DELIVER TO ANY 
POINT. EXPRESS PREPAID. Grade heifer calves, 
$15. Address 


rticulars. 2 
NARBERTH, PA. | W. H. MACH, - - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


We are now able to offer a few bull 

of our world’s champion. cow, Auceesttele tees 
Kate 4th, from dams with nh advanced 

records. Our herd averaged 1 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for pa 





























SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to freshen soon. The 
best lot of springers in Cortland Co. 
They will 


50 cows just fresh; 
please you. 
} 4 carload of fine young cows, due to freshen in 
Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head. 

25. well bred and nicely marked two and three- 
year-old heifers at $65 each. All bred to e good, 
registered bull. 
A few registered Holstein cows, heifers, 
and service bulls at low prices. 

Come and see them. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. 


large producers. 


calves 


CORTLAND, N. ¥ 
Bell phone 116 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


born January, 1915. Sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Je- 
hanna Lad 8th, whose dam has a record of 30.82 Tbs. 
butter in 7 days and 707 Ibs. 
milk in one day. The 

daughter of Hengerveld De Kol and has a record of 
19.66 Ibs. butter in 7 days. The next dam has a 
record of 20.90 Ibs. butter in 7 days and is the dam 
of 2 A. R. O. daughters. This is a weil marked, fine 
individual and is i be 0 into any herd. Price $75, 
est Winfield, N. ¥. 


with all papers. heeler, 
Holsteins $15 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 each 
exp paid in lotgof6. 10 Regia- 
tered heifers $1000. 8 hte one a 
ear olds, due in Boot 175 each 
red to 31 Ib. bull ] 
balls $25 to $60. 








Spot =} 





we bred. 
John C. Resgan, Tully, N. Y. 














600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 

cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 

young, in fine condition an large pro- 

ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 

prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
REGISTERED 


$30 BULL CALVES $30 


To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 
well marked and well bred, 1 to 2 months old, 
registered and right every way. 

A few registered Holstein heifera $100. Grade 
heifers and bull calves $10. Write me what you 


want. 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 

for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, Ist, 48944; A R. O- 
record 11494.70 Ibs. milk. 509.84 b fat. 

This extra well-bred bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mear., 
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Ispwich, Mass. 








YAnocanaur FARMS—34.54 Ibs. and $2.08 tba. 
Above A. . records refer to two heifers in our 
herd chee a. were sold by us before dams made 
above records. Our reasonably low prices were based 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 Ibs. 

Threa Bull Catves, one a month old, from cow now 
on test with over 28 Ibs.; believe she will enter 30- 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a 15-Ib. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 8 years. 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 
many cases increased value many times price paid 
Pedigrees on receipt of inquiry. 





F. ¢. SOULE & SONS. SYRACUSB, WN. Y. 
LOWELL, 
Hood Farm “mass: 


High-Producing Jerseys and 


BREEDERS OF Prize-Winning Berkshires 





KING Pat Lay EONIGEN 
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~The Wings of the Morning 


The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 


AES. 
Hurlingham 
ternoon?” 

“Looked at in that 
way it seems to be a 
tremendous time, 
though indeed, i n 
some respects, it 
mind like many years. 


SHALL we drive to 
this af- 





figures in my 


That is when I am thinking. Other- 
wise, when busy, the days fly like 
heurs.” 

“It must’ be convenient to have 
Such an elastic scale.’’ 


“Most useful. I strive to apply the 
quick rate when you are grumpy.” 

Iris placed her arms akimbo, 
planted her feet widely apart, and 
surveyed Jenks with an _ expression 
that might almost be termed impu- 
dent. They were great friends, these 
two, now. The incipient stage of love- 
making had been dropped entirely, as 
ludicrously unsuited to their envir- 
onment. 

When the urgent necessity for con- 
tinuous labor no longer spurred them 
to exertion during every moment of 
daylight, they tackled the box of 
books and read, not volumes’ which 
appealed to them in common, but 
quaint tomes in the use of which 
Jenks was tutor and Iris the scholar. 

It became a fixed principle with the 
girl that she was very ignorant, and 
she insisted that the sailor should 
teach her. For instance, among the 
books he found a treatise on astron- 
omy; it yielded a keen delight to 
both to identify a constellation and 
learn all sorts of wonderful things 
concerning it. gut to work even the 
simplest problem required a knowl- 
edge of algebra, and ‘Iris had never 
gone beyond decimals, So the stock 
of notebooks instead of recording 
their experiences, bécame covered 
with symbols showing what x plus y 
equaled. 

As a variant, Jenks introduced a 
study of Hindustani. His method was 


to write a short sentence and explain 
in detail its component parts. With 
a certain awe Iris surveyed the in- 


tricacies of the Urdu compound verb. 


One problem defied solution—that 
of providing raiment for Iris. The 
united skill of the sailor and herself 
would not induce unraveled cordage 
to supply the need of thread. It was 
either too weak or too knotty, and 
meanwhile the girl’s’ clothes were 
falling to pieces. Jenks tried the 
fibers of trees, the sinews of birds— 
every possible expedient he could hit 
upon—and perhaps, after § experi- 


ments covering some weeks, he might 


have succeeded. But modern dress 
stuffs, weakened by aniline dyes and 
stiffened with Chinese clay, permit of 
no such exhaustive research. It must 
be remembered that the lady pas- 
sengers on board the Sirdar were 
dressed to suit the tropics, and the 


hard usage given by Iris to her scanty 


stock was never contemplated by the 
Manchester or Bradford looms re- 
sponsible for the durability of the 
material. 


As the days passed the position be- 
came irksome. It even’ threatened 
complete collapse during some criti- 
cal moment, and the two often silent- 
ly surteyed the large number of 
merely male garments in their po- 
session. Of course, in the matter of 
coats and waistcoats there was no 
difficulty whatever. Iris had iong 
been wearing those portions of the 
doctor’s uniform. But when it came 
to the rest-——-— 

At last, one memorable morning, 
she crossed the Rubicon. Jenks had 
climbed, as usual, to the Summit 
Rock. He came back with the excit- 
ing news that he thought—he could 
not be certain, but there were- indi- 
cations inspiring hopefulness — that 
towards the west of the faroff island 
he could discern the smoke of a 
steamer. 

Though he had eyes for a faint 
eloud of vapor at least fifty miles 
distant he saw nothing of a remark- 
able change effected nearer home. 
Outwardly, Iris was attired in her 
wonted manner, but if her compan- 
ion’s mind were not wholly monopo- 
lized by the bluish haze detected on 
the horizon, he must have noticed 
the turned-up ends of a pair of trou- 


sers beneath the hem of her tattered 
skirt. 

It did not occur to him that Iris 
received his momentous announce- 
ment with an odd air of hauteur, and 


it was passing strange she did not of- 
fer to accompany him when, after 
bolting his breakfast, he returned to 
the observatory. 

He came back in an hour, and the 
lines on his face were deeper»than 
before. 

“A false alarm,’’ he said curtly in 
response to her questioning look. 

And that was all, though she nerved 
herself to walk steadily past him 
on her way to the well. This was 
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disconcerting, 
positive young 
solving to end 
rigidly before 
“Well,” she 


to a 
Re- 
stood 


even annoying 
woman like Iris. 
the ordeal, she 
him. 
said, “I've done it!’’ 
“Have you?” he exclaimed, blankly. 
“Yes. They're a little too long, and 
I feel very awkward, but they’re bet- 
ter than—than my poor old dress un- 
supported.” 
She blushed fufiously, to the 
sailor’s complete bewilderment, but 
she bravely persevered and stretched 


TT) 


out an unwilling foot. 

“Oh, I see!” he growled, and he 
too reddened, 

“T can’t help it, can 1?’ she de- 


manded piteously. “It is not unlike a 
riding-habit, is it?’’ 
Then his ready: wit helped him. 
“An excellent compromise,” he 
cried. “A process of evolution, in fact. 
Now, do you Know, Miss Deane, that 
would never have occurred to me,” 
The Forty-fourth Day 
And during the remaider 


of the 


day he did not once look at her feet. 
Indeed, he had far more serious mat- 
ters to distract his thoughts, for Iris, 
feverishly anxious to be busy, sud- 
denly suggested that it would be a 
good thing were she able to use a 
rifle if a fight at close quarters be- 


came necessury. 

The recoil of the Lee-Metford is so 
slight that any woman can manipul- 
ate the weapon with effect, provided 
she is not called upon to fire from a 
standing position, in which case the 


weight is liable to cause bad aiming. 
Though it came rather late in’ the 
day, Jenks caught at the idea. He 


accustomed her in the first instance to 
the use of blank cartridges. Then, 
when fairly proficient in holding and 
sighting—a child can learn how to 
refill the clip and eject each empty 
shell—she fired ten rounds of service 
ammunition. The target was a white 
circle on a rock at eighty yards, and 
those of the ten shots that missed the 
absolute mark would have made an 
enemy at the same distance extreme- 
ly uncomfortable. 

Iris was much pleased with her 
proficiency. ‘“‘Now,” she cried, ‘“in- 
stead of being a hindrance to you 1} 
may be some help. In any case, the 
Dyaks will think there are two men 
to face, and they have good reason 
to fear one of us.” 

Then a 
Jenks. 

“Why did you not think of it be- 
fcre?” he demanded. “Don’t you see, 
Miss Deane, the possibility suggested 
by your words? I am _ sorry to be 
compelled to speak plainly, but I feel 
sure that if those scoundrels do at- 
tack us in force it will be more to 
secure you than to avenge the loss 
of their fellow tribesmen. First and 
foremost, the sea-going Dyaks are 
pirates and marauders. They prowl 
about the coast looking not so much 
for a fight as for loot and women. 
Now, if they return, and apparently 
find two well-armed men awaiting 
them, with no prospect of plunder 
there is a chance they may abandon 
the enterprise.” 

Iris did not flinch from the topic. 
She well knew its grave importance. 

“In other words,” she said, “I must 
be seen by them dressed only in male 
clothing ?”’ 

“Yes, as a last resource, that is. I 
have some hope that they may not 


new light dawned upon 














Roses 


Red and yellow and crimson glowing, 
Soft and mellow, of creamy hue, 
Damask petaled and snowy growing 
Naught in the world so fair as you. 
Whether vagrant, by wayside blooming, 
Sweetly fragrant and gemmed with dew, 
Or royal queen of the night, perfuming 
Palace halls in their gold and blue. 
Roses, roses, our praises thine. 
Gift of the gods and half divine. 
- 
Pink and pearly or ruby tinted, 
Gathered early, ’ere rose the sun; 
Surely fairies with brush unstinted 
Shaped and colored you every one. 
Golden hearted, of grace compelling, 
Heaven imparted your beauty true; 
Grief and sorrow alike dispelling, 
Balm for heartache is found in you. 
Roses of tree and bush and vine, 
Snow and coral and rose and wine. 


[L. M. Thornton. 
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discover our whereabouts owing to 
the precautions we have adopted. 
Perched up there on the ledge we 


will be profoundly uncomfortable, 
but that will be nothing if it secures 
our safety.”’ 

She did not reply at once. Then she 
said musingly — “Forty-four days! 
Surely there has been ample time to 
scour the China Sea from.end to end 
in search of us? My father would 
never abandon hope until he had the 
most positive knowledge that the 
Sirdar was lost with all on board.” 

The sailor, through long schooling, 
was prepared with an answer—‘'Each 
day makes the prospect of escape 
brighter. Though I was naturally dis- 
appointed this morning, I must state 


quite emphatically that our rescue 
may come at any hour.” 

Iris looked at him steadily. 

“You wear a solemn face for one 


who speaks so cheerfully,” she said. 

“You should not attach too great 
significance to appearances. The owl, 
a very stupid bird, is noted for its 
philosophical expression.’’ 

“Then we will strive to find wis- 
dom in words. Do you remember, Mr 
Jenks, that soon after the wreck you 
told me we might have to remain 
here many months?” 

“That was a pardonable exaggera- 
ation.” 

“No, no. It was the truth. You are 
seeking now to buoy me up with false 
hope. It is sixteen hundred miles from 
Hong Kong to Singapore, and half as 
much from Siam to Borneo. The boat 
might have been driven anywhere in 
the typhoon. Didn’t you say so, Mr 
Jenks?” , 

He wavered under this 
cross-examination. 

“T had no idea your memory was 
so good,” he said, weakly. 

“ExceHent, I assure you. Moreover, 
during our forty-four days together, 
you have taught me to think. Why do 
you adopt subterfuge with me? We 
are partners in all else. Why cannot 
I share your despair as well as your 
toil?” 

She blazed out in sudden’ wrath, 
and he understood that she 
would not be denied the full extent 
of his secret fear. He bowed rever- 
ently before her, as a mortal paying 
homage to an angry goddess. 

“IT can on!ty admit that you are 
right, he murmured. “We must 
pray that God will direct our friends 
to this island. Otherwise we may not 
be found for a year, as unhappily the 
fisherman who once came here now 


merciless 


avoid the place. They have been 
frightened by the contents of the 
hollow -behind the cliff. I am glad 


you have solved the difficulty unaided. 
Miss Deane. I have striven at times 
to be coarse, even brutal, toward 
you, but my heart flinched from the 
task of telling you the possible period 
of-your imprisonment,”’ 

Then Iris, for the first time in 
many days, wept bitterly, and Jenks, 
blind to the true cause of her emo- 
tion, picked pp a rifle to which, in 
spare moments, he had affixed a cu- 
rious device, and walked slowly across 
Prospect Park toward the half-ob- 
literated road leading to the Valley 
of Death. 

The. girl watched him disappear 
among the trees. Through her tears 
shone a sorrowful little smile. 


“He thinks only of me, never of 


American Agriculturist 
himself,””’. she communed. “If _ it 


pleases Providence to spare us from 
these savages, what does it matter 
to me how long we remain here? I 
have never .been so happy before in 
m~- life. I fear I never will be again, 
If it were not for my father’s ter- 
rible anxiety I would not have a care 
in the world. I only ‘wish to get away, 
so that one brave soul at least may 
be rid of needless tortures. All his 
worry is en my account, none on his 


own. 

That was what tearful Miss _ Iris 
thought, or tried to persuade herself 
to persuade herself to think, Perhaps 
her cogitations weuld not bear stmect 
analysis. Perhaps. she harbored a 
sweet hope that the future might yet 
contain bright hours for herself and 
the man who was so devoted to her. 


She refused to beliéve that Robert 
Anstruther, strong of arm and clear 
of brain, a Knight of the Round 


Table in all that was noble and chiv- 


- alric, would permit his name to bear 


an unwarrantable stigma when—and 
she blushed like a June rose—he 
came to tell her that which he had 
written. 


Continuing Confidences 


The sailor returned hastily, with 
the manner of one hurrying to per- 
form a neglected task. Without. any 


explanation to Iris he climbed several 
times to the ledge, carrying arm- 
loads of grass roots which he planted 


in full view. Then he entered the 
cave, and, although he was fur- 
nished only with the dim light that 
penetrated through the distant exit, 


she heard him hewing manfully at the 
rock for a couple of hours. At last 
he emerged, grimy with dust and 
perspiration, just in time to pay a last 
visit to Summit Rock before the sun 
sank to rest. He asked the girl to de- 


lay gomewhat the preparations for 
their evening meal, as he wished to 
take a bath, so it was quite dark 
when they sat down to eat. 

Iris had long recovered her usual 
state of high spirits. 

“Why were you burrowing in the 
cavern again?’’ she inquired. “Are 
you in a hurry to get rich?” 

“IT was following an air-shaft, not 


a lode,’’ he replied. “I am occasion- 
ally troubled with after wit, and this 
is an instance. Do you remember how 
the flame of the lamp flickered whilst 
we were opening up our mine?” 

ya Ke 

“I was so absorbed in contemplating 
our prospective wealth that I failed 
to pay heed to the true significance 
of that incident. It meant the exist- 
ence of an upward current of air. 
Now, where the current goes there 
must be a passage, and whilst I was 
busy this afternoon among the trees 
over there’—he pointed toward the 
Valley of Death—"it came to me like 
an’ inspiration that possibly a few 
hours’ hewing and delving might 
open a shaft to the ledge. I have 
been well rewarded for the effort. 
The stuff in the yault is so eaten 
away by water that it is no more 
solid than hard mud ror the most 
part. Already I have scooped out a 
chimney twelve feet high.’ 

“What good can that be?’’ 

“At present we have only a front 
door—up the face of the rock. When 


my work is completed, before _ to- 
morrow night hope, we shall have 
a back door also. Of course I ‘may 
counter unforeseen obstacles as I ad- 


vance. A twist in the fault would be 
nearly fatal, but I am praying that 
it may continue straight to the ledge.” 

“IT still don’t see the great advan- 
tage to us.” 

“The advantages are many, believe 
me. The more points of attack pre- 
sented by the enemy the more effec- 
tive will be our resistance. I doubt 
if they would ever be able to 
the cave were we to hold it, whereas 
I can go up and down our back stair- 
case whenever I choose. If you don’t 


mind being teft in the dark I will 
resume work now, by the light of 
your lamp.” 

But Iris protested against this ar- 
rangement. She felt lonely. The long 
hours of silence had been distasteful 


to her. She wanted to talk. 

“T agree,” said Jenks, “provided 
you do not pin me down to some- 
thing I told you a month ago.” 

‘T promise. You can tell me _ as 
much or as little as you think fit. 
The subject for discussion. is your 


courtmartial.” 

He could not see the tender light 
in her eyes, but the quiet sympathy 
of her voice restrained the protest 
prompt on his lips. Yet he blurted 
out, after a-slight pause— 

“That is a very unsavory subject.” 

“Is it? I do not think so. I am.a 
friend, Mr Jenks, not an old one, I 
admit, but during the past six weeks 
we have bridged an ordinary ac; 
quaintanceship of as many years, 
Can you not trust me?” 

[To Page 29.] 
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Summer Boarders Are Profitable 


At least that is the experience of the majority of our readers 


A Successful Venture 


HOPEFUL, VERMONT 
First Prize 


BEGAN to take sum- 
mer boarders in 14, 
and am still in the 
business. I began be- 
cause we Had six chil- 
dren to be _ clothed 

‘ and educated and I 

ot see how it was to be done 





could 
om the profits from the farm for we 


barely subsisted before the children 
were old enough to enter school. We 
had a big two-story house in a desir- 
able location, with the purest of 
spring water and quantities of it. The 
house is on higher ground than the 
barns, and at a greater distance than 
is usual, so that noises and scents do 
not annoy the most sensitive. 

I began to advertise at $5 per week, 
and gave them the best-I gd. I did 
not run into debt to begin with. I gave 
them plenty of clean bedding, towels 
ete, and kept my rooms clean and 
sweet, and the table tidy, and fur- 
nished plain but well cooked food, 
served the best I knew how. I paid 
the grocery and meat bill for guests 
and our own family of nine, bought 
some dishes and linen, paid our doc- 
tor and dentist bills, the minister's 
tax. and. clothed the six children for a 
year on what I earned the first year. 

The people I had were kind enough 
to tell me I ought to ask more, serv- 
ing the quantity of fresh fruits, vege- 


tables, chickens, lamb, eggs, cream, 
Jersey milk that always tested over 
5% butter fat and often 7%, etc, than 


I did, so the next year I asked $6, and 
most of the guests of the first year re- 


turned. I was well satisfied with the 
results, and so added 8S feet to my 
kitchen, whole end of L, with a bath- 
room and an 8-foot piazza across east 
side of house and 6 feet on south end. 

I had $7 a week for 1906, and 
cleared expenses and paid my build- 


ing bills and clothed the family as be- 
fore. That winter another little son 
joined us and I decided not to take 
guests the next summer, but one after 
another begged to come back, bring- 
ing a relative or a friend. So I hired 
a woman at $1 a day for three months 
and again made good. And in Jan- 
uary, 1908, another little son arrived, 
making the children eight in number. 
It seemed as though my hands were 
full enough especially, as a demented 
aunt of my husband's had come to 
live with us, and that I could not have 
any guests, but I was urged to take 
several back, and as the aunt was 
harmless, hired another woman to 
help me out. She was not as valuable 
an assistant as the one I had had the 
year before, = 

The next year the aunt had ‘passed 
on,” and I got my kind nurse to take 
the little boys again, and with my little 
girls, the oldest but 16 years old, held 
the fort’ alone. For the rest of.the 
time the little boys have been at 
home, and the girls and [ have man- 
aged alone. Nineteen hundred and 
fourteen was my “banner” year, I 
had 12 to 15 guests a week for nearly 
four months andi took in nearly $1300, 
fully one-half profit. I have had one 
guest that has beem here nearly every 
year of the 11, two that came nine 
times, several that have spent four 
months a year for four years in suc- 
cession. 

Nearly all have been nice, cul-+ 
tured people that have brought sun- 
shine and cheer to me, closely kept in 
by my home duties as I was and am. 
They have been an education to my 
children and a source of ambition to 
them to try to live better and -broad- 
er lives than we have been able to 
live. Last year my health was poor, 
and the eldest daughteg away from 
home, and so I only took a few old 
guests—six the most at one time. Even 
that was too much for me—but this 
year I am stronger and the eldest 
daughter is coming home to help me 
out. I have had $8 to $10 a week for 
the past three years—and turn people 
away. ~ . 

T don’t want any woman to think 
this has been easy work. It hasn’t, but 
has beem pleasant for me, because it 
brought me into contact with people I 
could enjoy, as well as to bring in the 
much needed funds to use for cloth- 
ing and educating my children. I have 
risen at 3.30 a m and worked steadily 
until 9 p m, except for an hour in the 
afternoon when I usually took a bath 
and laid down before getting supper. 
Tt did our washings, with the help of-a 
man and one of the girls, Monday 
and Thursday mornings before break- 
fast for the men at 7. Tuesdays and 
Fridays we did most of the ironing 
early (I mangled sheets, towels, bed- 
spreads, etc, in a wooden mangle as 
soon as dry, right from the lines. As 
we make up 21 beds this means a 
great saving.) Wednesday and Satur- 
day I cooked all I could before break- 


fast so as to sweep and mop guests’ 
rooms. I have put in “another toilet 
and fine hardwood floors sinee 1906, 
with a water air pressure tank in cel- 
lar, furnace, etc. 

I get six distinct meals a day, the 
guests having breakfast at 8.30, dimmer 
at 1, and tea at 6 p m. Sometimes our 
own supper came as late as 6, but 
usually by 5.30, dinner always at T2, 
My boys have been a big help, freez- 
ing ice cream, getting vegetables and 
ice, cutting the lawn, setting up cro- 
quet and tennis, waiting on guests in 
tents, and hanging hammocks and 
swings, etc. My girls sleep im one tent, 
and husband and three boys in an- 
other, and usually one or two guests. 
The tents are 10x12 and 12x14, with 
fly and floors and furnished like any 
sleeping room. Some guests, in per- 
fect health apparently, haven’t come 
into the house except to eat and visit 
one another or in sitting room for an 


hour or so, during three to five 
months’ stay. We could not sell our 
eggs, cream, milk, chickens, vege- 


tables and fruit in any other way that 
would begin to bring us back the re- 
turns in cash; besides, we have made 
many dear and lifelong friends. Once 
in a while I get “taken in,” but have 


lost but very .little money—less than 
$20 in all, I think. Do summer 
boarders pay? I, and all my family 


Say, unanimously, “Yes!"" Anyway, we 
are going to keep at it a while longer. 





Do Summer Boarders Pay ? 


FROM ONE EXPERIENCED, NEW YORK 
Summer boarding is a 
and like other business 
must have a manager 
stands the work 


business; 
places, it 
who under- 
to insure success. A 


large number of boarders are much 
more profitable than a small number: 
of boarders. But whether few or 
many, much will depend upon the 
one’ in charge of the place. 

The one who directs the business 


must be a good disciplinarian to suc- 
cessfully control, without friction, the 
employees who cook and serve; a 
crank is out of place here, as there 
will occur frequent changes and much 
confusion, as well as loss of t.me. 
Make the place homelike for those 


who do the work. Girls especially 
appreciate a few home privileges. 

Again, the manager of a place for 
summer boarders must be able. to 
read character, and see the needs of 
his guest almost before he has time 
to make them known. 

Summer boarders are out for a 
change and rest—a relaxation from 


the strenuous demand of their social, 
mental or physical labor. They expect 
attention and service, which are their 


right. This should be given in a rea- 
sonable way and given cheerfully 
For insiance, a late breakfast should 


be served if desired, unaccompanied 
by a frown of displeasure. All guests 
do not like early rising. Attention to 


= 
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these requirements in a pleasant way 
is seldom ever lost upon your guests. 

Such a house under such manage- 
ment is well ordered, and brings a 
profit to both guest and host. 

Finally, the head of such a house 
must understand how and what to 
buy, as well as how to properly cook, 
and serve good food with economy 
and profit. Inexpensive and dainty 
dishes may be easily made and served 
with care and neatness. 

One who keeps summer boarders 
must be skilled in many ways and 
must be resourceful, tactful; kind 
and respectful to both guests and 
servants. Such a place can always 
charge reasonable prices, and under 
such skilled management will bring 
in good profit. 





Pleasant and Remunerative 
EMILY SCHRYVER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Second Prize 


In our family are my father, broth- 
er and stepmother and myself. We 
live on a farm of eighty acres, in an 
unusually large farmhouse of eleven 
rooms,.and the rooms are very large, 
our dining room being thirty-six by 
sixteen feet, We have two large, 
broad piazzas, and much shade, with 


a beautiful green lawn anda large 
stream of water flowing in front of 


the house, where our guests may boat, 
canoe, or go in wading, bathing or 


swimming. Everything about the 
premises is kept neat and elean. All 
buildings are painted white with 
green trimmings. We have neither a 


bathroom nor electricity in our house, 


but we have the first time to ever 
hear any guest complain of the lack 
of either. 

Wwe keep from ten to eighteen 
boarders, and my stepmother and I 
do the work, with the aid of a young 
girl. If our men help us, we pay them 
for it, also pay all our meat and store 


bills. We keep our house supplied with 
good rugs, curtains, table linen, bed 
linen and silver. Our linen, silver and 
china is of excellent quality. My step- 
mother and I dress ourselves with 
money made from keeping summer 
boarders and we wear elegant clothes, 
too, and also supply ourselves with 
spending money from one year until 
the next. We never have to depend 
on the men of our family for clothes 
or money. 

We raise our own chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and guineas. Have all our own 
fresh vegetables My father keeps. six 
good cows, which supply the _ table 
with rich milk, cream and delicious 
butter, while my brother has the 
lfams and bacon from eight or nine 
hogs each year for us to use, ‘We 
serve a breakfast of ham and flannel 
cakes, cereal, fruit and coffee, or per- 
haps toast and may suit us 
best, at 8.30 am. At noon we serve a 
very simple lunch, with perhaps one 
hot dish, and at six o’clock we serve 


egess, as 
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Does It Pay to Keep Summer Boarders? 





WORTHWHILE IDEAS GLEANED FROM THE LETTERS. 





Screen. ail flies out of the house. 


business. 


It means plenty 


any business means work 


felt that summer boarders did not pay. 
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bathing near 





work 


they spend. 


will be published. 


all 


A large number is more profitable proportionately than a smaller one. 
Do not be afraid to cater to people’s little whims. 


Do not tell your guests how tired you are. 

Have comfortable beds and clean bedding in well ventilated rooms. 

A well-set table one of the first requisites. 

of work, but you are undertaking a business venture, and 


The call for letters telling of their experience from those who had kept 
summer boarders brought in a large number of helpful, constructive articles 
Considering the fact it was carefully stated that letters telling of negative re- 
sults would command as much attention as those which detailed success, it was 
rather surprising that out of the large number of letters received, only four 


of success emphasize the points enumerated above. 
opinion about the need of providing entertainment for the guests, also as to the 
necessity of there being outdoor amusements, such as golf, tennis, boating and 
The majority of the writers emphasized the fact that the coming 


of the city guests brought new atmosphere into the home and relieved the 
monotony of the isolated farm life. 
No person should undertake it who does not éxpect, and cannot stand hard 


It is a business venture and the guests do not come to provide you with 
extra money, but to receive returns in rest, change and health for the 
Do not make them feel that you are doing them a favor, but rather 
that their coming as a customer is a favor to you. 


The present year bids to be one of the best for the business, as it has been 
a prosperous one, and the war abroad prevents those who might have sum 
mered across the water from doing so. 
will all be spent this year in this country 


The prize letters and some others are printed on this page. 
seems to have been of interest to so many, for the next two or three weeks 
there will be a little department in which other letters bearing on the subject 


TT 





That is part of your 


Practically every one of those who tell 
There was a difference of 


money 


Hence, the money spent on vacations 


As the subject 


Mi 


as good a dinner as we are capable of 
getting. One of the secrets of success 
is to never serve a shabby meal; no 
matter how simple, let it be of the 
best quality. Also never crowd people 
at the table, but give them plenty of 
room,-and never have flies in dining 
room or bedrooms. We never put any- 
thing on our table unless of the best 
quality, as our guests are of a class of 
people who are accustomed to the best 
of everything. We dress all vegetables 
with cream not milk. 

We have two large living rooms, one 
on each side of the hall, both of 
which are furnished very simply and 
comfortably with lots of beautiful 
cretonne hangings and attractive 
paper. In one room we have a mag- 
nificent piano and tables for playing 
games, btu we make no effort to en- 
tertain our guests, and leave them to 
themselves, unless they wish to visit 
with us. And I wish to say right here 
we never tell our guests how. very 
tired we are, and we always try to 
dress attractively and neatly. 

Our place is located in a wild, out- 
of-the-way neighborhood, far from 
any well-traveled highway, yet the 
people find us when it comes vacation 
time, and come from New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. The best 
means we have of knowing they are 
pleased is that they return again and 
again, and bring friends with them, 
one family having come from Pitts- 
burgh for twelve years. When they 
all get together it is like one big, 
happy family, and we look forward to 
each season with much pleasure, as 
we have made some delightful ac- 
quaintances in this way. 

[ hope it will be possible for this 
letter to help someone to go into this 
pleasant lucrative business, but re- 
member, it takes good management 
and much hard work to make it pay. 








Boarders That Paid and Others 
MARJORAM DILL, NEW 

Third Prize 

I have taken both kinds, in the 
years when it was necessary to make 
money, and a good deal of it, more 
than the farm paid. I am certain the 
easiest money, and another important 
consideration, the needed diversien to 
our quiet lives, came through little 
boys as boarders. For years J had lit- 
tle chaps, one or two, under ‘ten years 
old. Their mothers were business 
women in the city and wanted their 
boys in the country during vacation, 
They were always out of doors. Tf 
did their washing, but it did not add 
materially to the family’s, for they 
ran barefoot and wore overalls, so 
they never bothered me, except to run 


YORK 


in occasionally with, “Please, Ma, 
gimme a piece of bread and butter!” 


and then out again, happy as larks. 


They nevér complained about their 
food, but took whatever we had, a 
thing grown-ups would never have 


done without finding fault. 

There are always business women, 
and even others, who will gladly pay 
big to have their boys off the streets 
during vacation, and as they are se 
ignorant, as a rule, of the delights of 
the eountry when coming for the first 
time they amuse themselves, and ever 


after are only too happy to return. 
I recall one little chap who came first 
when he was only seven, and was 


with me three summers. The second 
and third times [I brought him out in 
the carriage he began to take off his 
stockings and shoes before he came 
in sight of the house. That was years 
ago; he is in_our capitol now, in a 
responsible position, and still calls me 
“Ma.” 

Of course I tried “grown-ups,” 
deliver me. 


but 
I never was born to be a 


boarding house Ma! IT am writing 
from the viewpoint of the farmer’s 


wife who just takes a few to help out. 
My first was an old lady, a former 
teacher—she was a lady from the 
crown of her head to her finger tips, 
and although nearly blind always 
looked a picture with her snow-white 
curly hair and dainty cambric gowns. 
She never complained about any single 
thing; everything was just perfect for 
her and she was a darling, but she 
could not see to read and used to sit 
all day musing or guessing out a little 
of the day’s news with the help of a 
strong reading glass. She never 
troubled me when TIT was working, but 
it was when I was through and needed 
a little’rest that she wanted me to sit 
and talk to her. I had her two years, 
from May until Christmas, and then 


had to tell her TI could not take her 
again When taking boarders one 
should never attempt to entertain 
them, except for taking them riding 


occasionally, and it is not wise to take 
strangers, unless some unprejudiced 
person vouches for them. I was taken 
in that way once and would never go 
through the experience again for 
double the money they paid me. 
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The Country Home 
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Birthdays 
G, F. 8. 


I wished to remember in some way 
two grandmothers’ birthdays, and 
finally I thought of a birthday box 
and after some planning and a little 
work, I sent them each a box pre- 
pared in this way. I bought or made 
Nine presents for each box and did 
each bundle up separately, marked 
to be opened at a certain hour. For 
instance, the first bundle was a collar 
with a rhyme attached: 

“When the clock strikes nine 

Open to see what you'll find.” 
Next came an apron with verse: 

“When the clock strikes ten 

A small present I send.” 

Third present was a handkerchief, 
with the words: 

“Eleven tolls the hour 
In the old church tower, 
Open and see 

What ‘twill be.” 

Next came a box of candy, 
lid of which was: 

“If the clock strikes twelve 
Into his box you may delve.” 
Fifth was the cloth for a dressing 
sack, and the words on the paper: 
“Ah, how soon it is one, 
And we've only just begun, 
In this box to find 
The gifts of thine.” 

The sixth was a small picture ac- 
companied by: 

“The clock strikes two, 
Now for something new; 
Look and you see 

What it may be.” 

Next was a white necktie with the 

words on paper: 

“Soon it is three 
How tired you must be; 
But let us see 
What it is from me.” 

The eighth was a diary and— 
“Ah, it is four 
And only one more; 
But I hope you will find 
Something to keep in mind.” 

Ninth and last was a fancy, china 
plate, with the rhyme: 


“At five o’clock tea 
Use this plate 
To eat your cake.” 

Of course the bundle for 5 o’clock 
was in the bottom of the box, the next 
at four and so on, bringing th first 
gift at the top for 9am. It was 
a large, pasteboard box that I used 
for each grandmother and the bundles 
were wrapped in white paper tied 
with ribbon, and the verse on a card 
attached to each. I am sure you 
haven’t any idea how much pleasure 
each grandmother received from the 
birthday boxes and though the verses 
were simple, they were laughed at 
and enjoyed. That is what I wished 
to do, give them enjoyment for the 
day, and expectation often ran high 


on the 


as the hour drew near. One re- 
marked: “She was as bad as a child, 
she could hardly wait to see what 
next. 





House Cleaning Time 
MRS H. L, MILLER 

Where one does not want to 
empty the feathers from pillows, ticks 
of which are soiled, the following way 
is successful for cleaning them. If 
possible have the wash boilers upon 
the stove, and use either soft or 
“broken” water. In the first boiler, 
allow one bar of good laundry soap, 
Shaved and dissolved, to every five 
gallons of water. As soon as the wa- 


ter is tepid (not hot) put in a single 
pillow and worx it until it is wet 
through. If th pillow is much soiled, 


scrub with a brush well lathered with 
soap. Cover up the boiler and let 
come to a boiling point and actually 
toil for twenty minutes. 

By this time the second boiler of 
water should be warm, so remove the 
Pillows to it and allow to just come 
to the boiling point. Remove boiler 
from fire and when cool enough to 
handle, work the feathers well and 
squeeze out as much suds as possible. 
Rinse in two waters, working well to 
get out all the suds. Squeeze out and 
hang up in a shady breezy place. 
Twice a day, take down and pin up by 
another side. Shake up every time 
you turn it. Two weeks in the air 
is none too much to thoroughly dry 
a pillow. After the first pillow has 
been washed, more soap can be put in 
and another pillow washed in the 
same water. 


‘a little 


The above is the way to wash pil- 
lows that have been used in a sick 
room or where the pillows have been 
damp or musty. Where one does not 
need to wash the feathers, there is a 
much easier way. Baste across the 
end of a pillow slip half way. Rip 
open one end of the pillow and baste 
the edges of the opening to the open- 
ing in the pillow slip. Gently shake 
into the pillow slip all the feathers you 
can from the pillow, rip the*two apart 
and baste up the end of each. Wash 
the tick; dry for several days, then 
baste the openings together and re- 
fili the pillow. The writer washes one 
tick each week. The second pillow 
is emptied into the first tick; the sec- 


= 


ond tick receives the feathers from 
the third pillow and so on, the last 
tick being filled with the feathers 


that were put into the pillow slip. In 














Great Friends 


this way no feathers are lost, except a 
few that adhere to the pillow slip. 
Many people ruin their wool blan- 
kets in the washing, yet if laundered 
right they will be as light and fluffy 
as when new. Shave fine, 
cake of any good white laundry soap, 
add to it two ounces of borax and dis- 
solve with hot soft water (never rub 


soap upon wool; always use it dis- 
solved ). Pour it with enough cold 
soft (or broken) water to just cover 


the blanket (do not try to wash more 
than one, or a pair at a time). Work 
the blankets until they are wet 
through. In the morning work them 
again, squeezing out as much water as 
you can, and rinse in cold water with 
dissolved borax in it. 
thoroughly, squeeze out and put into 
another tub of rinse water, adding a 
very little bluing if the blankets are 
white. Have this tub of rinse water 
out under the line and get someone to 
help put the blanket upon the line. 
Have the line high so the blanket wil! 
not touch the ground. Lift, without 
wringing, from the water and pin 
upon the line by one edge, putting the 
pins not over four inches apart. Put 
the edge of the blanket even, not over 
the line, and pin. (A trial will show 


how this is done.) 

When partly dry, take down and 
hang by the other edge. Choose a 
warm sunny day to wash blankets, 
and hang them where there is a good 
breeze. Blankets washed as above 
will not shrink or become hard. 

This is the time of the year to get 


out the paint brush and glue pot. By 
the by, if your paint brush is dry and 
stiff with paint and seems a hopeless 
case, just put it to soak for a day or 
two in vinegar, then with an old comb, 


get out all the dried paint you can, 
and wash it and work it in hot soap 
suds, and it will be .ready for use 
again. 


If any of the chairs get rickety, just 
pull them apart and put good, hot 
thick glue into the holes and drive the 
parts together. When making home- 


one-half | 


Work - 


- 


made furniture of any sort, if the 
joints are given a brush of glue before 
they are put together the work will 
be much more solid. 

Where one has hardwood or painted 
floors try cutting tiny disks from an 
old felt hat and gluing them to the 
legs of chairs or tables that have no 
castors. When putting down linoleum, 
if you have no cement, put some 
strong glue where the edges come to- 
gether and next the mopboards. This 
will prevent water getting under the 
edges and rotting out the linoleum. 
When putting oilcloth upon a kitchen 
table, if the back of the oilcloth is 
brushed with hot, rather thin glue, 
and then well pressed down to get out 
al) the air, it will wear twice as long. 
Where dressers, etc, have wooden 
knobs and there are little folks in the 
family, a little glue will keep the 
knobs in place. 

Always paint on a warm day 
or in a very warm room for the 
best results. White iron beds can be 
given one or two very thin coats of 
white enamel paint, allowing each 
coat to thoroughly dry before putting 
cn another. 

Amateur painters fail, through 
using too much paint, too thick paint, 
and in not letting each coat get per- 
fectly dry. It is a good idea to paint 
the wooden portions of bedsprings 
white, as there will then be less lia- 
bility of troublesome insects being 
overlooked, Battered gilt frames and 
the brass work upon iron beds, 
that is too badly tarnished to be 
cleaned, can be treated to a coat of 
gold enamel paint. 

Old wooden bedsteads, dressers, etc, 
that are battered up can be given two 
or three coats of white paint, and one 
of good varnish or enamel, and if 
given new drawer pulls will be like 
new. Nothing is more discouraging 
in a bedroom than dark battered fur- 
niture. However, if the furniture is 
hardwood, do not paint it, but clean 
off the old varnish and either re- 
varnish or hard rub it with oil. 





Lilies from June to November 
M. G. KAINS 

Probably the great majority of peo- 
ple who grow any out-of-door lilies at 
all know less than half a dozen species 
and varieties, if they know even as 
many as that. To them it will come 
almost as a shock to learn that by 
proper selection a succession of bloom 
may be maintained for six months 
without the practice of any artificial 
means, and this too in such high alti- 
tudes as central Pennsylvania and 
such high latitudes as middle New 
England, and even the shores of 
Lake Superior. The “shock"’ wiil be 
felt because they will b gin faintly 
to realize what they must have 
missed. 

The 


greatest advantages of having 


lilies at all are that when once 
planted the bulbs’ require only the 
simplest kind of attention from year 


to year, they may be planted in places 
where other plants would not succeed 
as well, they will continue from year 
to year to increase in number and 
therefore beauty, they may be cut 
freely for decorative purposes without 
injuring the bulbs, and the money 
spent for the bulbs may be considered 
a permanent investment because the 
very great majority of lily varieties 












































































Baby’s Bath 


*‘Add a pinch of 20 Mule Team 
Borax to the water for the morn- 
ing bath, Use 20 Mule Team 
Borax instead of soap for the 
evening sponge bath.”’ 


‘*20 Mule Team Borazx solution 
heals scratches and insect bites.’’ 


‘Use 20 Mule Team Boraz to wash 
baby’s clothing, so that it will be 
antiseptically clean and non-irri- 
tating.’’ 

“Use 20 Mule Team Borax in 


washing feeding bottles and other 
nursery utensils, ’’ 


These are rot guesses: 
they are the directions 
of well-known doctors 
and nurses as found in 


their published works. 


For Sale By All 
Dealers 




















PO URETIEAT So AUS OS CO aT 
Retailers’ C 0 r F c F 
30c Quality 

Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


& LBS. FOR $4 


Bean or Ground 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 
10Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
by Express (if by Parcel Post add I7c. for 10 lbs.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mney refunded 
GILLIES COFFEE CO. 


Park Place and Washington Street 
ESTABLISHED 76 YEARS 


New York 
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20-SHOT 2 5 
PISTOLZIJC 
Just out and selling like hot 
cakes. The Ajax Automatic Repeating 
Pistoi, shoots 20 times without reloading, 
Uses ordinary BB shot. Fine blue steel 
finish, perfectly made, For indoor or out- Bg 
door target practice. Postpaid 26c each. Address i 
F. REPUBLIC CO., Lyndale and Lawndale Ave., Chicago 













Guaranteed Dress Goods by Mail 


You can select from New York’s most fashionable offer- 
ings. nd for assortment of tree samples, which will 
show how much you save when you buy direct at Mill 
te Wearer Cost. Fabrics of all kinds, from 12%c. up 


ETHELBERT GREEN CO., Inc., Dept. A 
111 Chambers Street New York City 








derful offer is absolutely genuine. 


TIRES LAMPS, Built-Up-Wh 


should pay when you do buy. 


RIDER AGENTS WANT 


particular style suited to your own needs. 


WRITE 





Your Choice of Ninety-Four (94) Styles, 


cles, shown in full color in our big new 1916 caig's es off the gm a 
others, also, at prices ranging from $77.75, $13.7 $715.75, up. Thereisa 
for every rider, at prices made possible only by our Fu 

NO x MONEY but write TODAY for the new 1916 Catalogue of ‘‘ Ranger’’ Bicycles, 
SE Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you all charges + prepa your choice of any of the 94 
kinds of “RANGER” Bicycles you may select, for UNE MO 


Bicycle equipment and’ Sundries, as well as th 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated,at HALF lt v 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 





Colors and Sizes 
in the famous line of 
Pha par Bicy. 
There are eighty-three 
MEAD Bicycle 
‘ACTOR Y-DIRECT-TO-RIDER sales plan. 


TH’S FREE TRIAL. This won- 


els with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 


Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 


e Repair Parts and Combination Offers for refitting 


USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 


‘We want a Rider Agent in every neighborhood to ride 
and exhibit the new “RANGER.’ 
Boys and young men in all parts of the country are riding 
‘Rangers’ and taking orders from their friends. Our great output, perfected methods and machinery 
enable us to sell ‘‘quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. Z 
US TODAY. Donotdelay. A postal request at a cost of one cent will bring you the big 
catalogue. DO NOT BUY until you get it and our wonderful new 1916 offers and prices. . 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. D-76 , - - CHICAGO, (LLINOIS 
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are hardy when -placed in situations 
and soils that suit them; indeed, they 
will often ‘quadruple their’ number In 
less than five years, so there should 
be abundance of bulbs to give away 
to friends. Another advantage that 
deserves to stand in a class by itself 
is the fact that because the bulbs 
should be planted deeply the lily may 
be grown in the same areas with other 
plants, especially with tulips, nar- 
cissuses, crocuses, hyacinths and other 
“Dutch” bulbs that blossom in the 
early spring and begin soon after to 
look unsightly. Such plants for best 
results, year after year, must be al- 
lowed to ripen their foliage. The lily 
leaves and stems begin to appear 
about the time the spring bulbs start 
to decline, so the unsightliness of the 
dying foliage is concealed and the 
Dutch bulbs ripen under ideal condi- 
tions. Then the lilies make the area 
attractive. 

The best time to plant lilies is be- 
tween August and November—just 
as soon after the bulbs arrive from 
Japan, Holland, Bermuda or the other 
countries where they are. grown like 
corn or potatoes in great fields. It is 
customary for seedsmen_ to take, 
orders well in advance of the seasofi 
and to forward the bulbs as soon as 
possible after arrival. Thus an order 
for a dozen kinds might be filled in 
parts during as many weeks. Dutch 
bulbs as a rule may be stored, if nec- 
essary, for even months at a time 
without appreciable deterioration. 
Not so lilies; the sooner they are 
planted after being dug the better 
the results. Whenever it becomes 
necessary to dig up Dutch bulbs the 
plants may be dried so the old roots 
will become brittle and the planting 
may be postponed from late May or 
early June till Thanksgiving day, or 
even Christmas day. Lily bulbs should 
be left undisturbed from year to year, 
until their failing growth indicates 
that they need dividing. Then they 
should -be dug, divided and replanted 
the same day. 

As a rule lilies do best in a light, 
rich, moist but well-drained soil, and 
a situation either partially shaded all 
day or well shaded during the hottest 
hours of summer. When necessary to 
plant them in full exposure to the 
sun the bed should be carefully 
mulched with say three inches of well- 
decayed strawy litter from the cow 
stable (preferably), or with fallen 
leaves, lawn clippings or other fine 
material. Lilies do well, and those 
whose flowers are of light colors are 
especially effective when planted thick- 
ly among azaleas and rhododendrons, 
whose somber foliage they lighten up 
wonderfully. 

Because of their exceeding beauty 
varieties of Lilium speciosum and 
auratum have been growing in popu- 
larity, but they do not bloom until 
midsummer or later. ‘While the latter 
and its. varieties are among the most 
magnificent of all lilies they are of 
short life in America and must be re- 
planted. every year or two. With this 
exception all the other species men- 
tioned will be found satisfactory. 
Canadense, with spotted red or yellow 


flowers, is especially good for wet 
spots. So is superbum. These bloom 
in June or early July. The latter 


often grows eight feet tall and bears . 


20 to 50 flowers. 
gianum) tigrinum 
also bloom in June. Hansoni may re- 
main dormant a whole year after 
planting, because it resents being dis- 
turbed. Henryi, Brownii and excelsum 
are rare and costly. The following list 
has been proved hardy as far north 
as Ottawa, Canada, and each species 
has been found to increase well: 
Longoflorum, Brownii, croccum, Bate- 
mani, Wallacei, Dahuricum, Citvinum, 
tigrinum, album, roseum, Melpomenl, 
Martagon, superbum, pardalinum, 
pomponium and testaceum. 


Elegans (Thunber- 
and umbellatum 





Washing Dainty Curtains 


ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 
Many economical women deny 
themselves the pleasure of dainty 
curtains of flowered lawn in their 


bedrooms because of the tendency of 


such curtains to fade hopelessly in 
the first washing. Such curtains can 
be made to serve a reasonable term 


of usefulness by washing in starch in- 


stead of the usual soap-and-water 
solution. 

I make a quantity of boiled starch 
in the usual manner, adding a table- 
spoonful of powdered borax to in- 
crease its cleansing properties. 

Part of this starch is diluted with 
cold water until luke warm and in 
this the curtains are washed by 
pressing and squeezing gently with 
the hands. If necessary, they should 
be washed again in fresh starch, but 
unless very much soiled this is un- 
necessary. Rinse in the remaining 


starch, dilute if it is too thick, and 
dry the curtains in the shade. 


The curtains will be delightfully 
crisp and fresh. Any delicate colored 
material liable to fade may be 


washed in this manner satisfactorily. 





Get away from the crowd awhile 
and think. Stand on one side and 
let the world run by while you get 
acauainted with yourself.—[R. J. B. 
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* Helping Hetty 
ANNA E. BLBY 
The Result—XII 


“Hetty, Bob’s waiting,” Tom called 
up the stairs. . 
“All right, just a minute,” answered 
his sister, and then turning to Caro- 
line, who had been helping her to 
dress, “I simply feel condemned, 
Carrie, to leave you like this on the 
very last day of your visit, and if I 
hadn't promised Bob months ago to 
go with him to the grange picnic, 
wild horses wouldn’t drag me away.” 
“Don’t give it a thought, Hetty,” 
remonstrated Caroline, “and now,” 
wheeling the girl about so that she 
could catch sight of her own reflec- 
tion in the glass, “did my prediction 
of a few weeks ago come true?” 
Hetty glanced at herself in the 
mirror and her cheeks flushed with 
real pleasure. Clothed in a simple 
white shirtwaist and skirt, well ironed 
and of the dazzling whiteness that 
only comes from clear rinsing water 
and plenty of sunshine, Hetty  pre- 
sented a picture of daintiness itself. 
Turning suddenly, she threw her 
arms about Caroline’s neck. “I have 
never been so happy in my life,’’ she 
‘“ispered. 
“It has only begun,” laughed. Caro- 
line, pinching her cheek roguishly. 


Hetty fastened her hat in place 
upon her glossy waving hair, and 
tipped it a trifle to the side. “Now 


my gloves, and ~'m ready.” 

“And see, Carrie,” she reminded, 
as she drew on the clean white fabric 
gloves and peeped down at her white 
canvas pumps, “not a spot or a soil 
anywhere.” 

Caroline picked up the little bag 
she had been crocheting for Hetty of 
white knitting cotton, just large 
enough for purse and “hanky.” 

“You go first,’’ she directed as she 
handed it to her. “I'll bring up 
the rear so as to see the full effect 
upon Bob.” 

Blushing prettily Hetty led the way 
downstairs. 

“I'm sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Bob?’ she apologized demurely 
as she pushed open the screen door 
and stepped out upon the porch. 

Bob rose with alacrity. “Gee, 
Hetty, you’re—” Then catching 
sight of Caroline, he recollected him- 
self and remarked “Good morning, 
Miss Webster, I’m sorry you're not 
going with us.” 

Caroline glanced down to the step- 
ping block where Bob's smart looking 
rig stood hitched. 

“Thank you, but I must get back 
to town tomorrow, and there is pack- 
ing to do,”” she pleaded in excuse 19 
Bob’s polite fib. 

Looking over at Tom, who lazily oc- 
cupied the swinging seat, she caught 
a merry twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, “goodby, folks, take good 
care of Carrie, Tom.”’ charged Hetty 
as they left the porch. 

“Fear not little one,” 
Tom airily. 

Caroline sank down on the seat be- 
side him, and together they watched 
Bob help Hetty into the little buggy. 
Climbing in after her, he gathered up 
the reins, flecked the whip and in a 
mement they were off. 

“Carrie,” said Tom thoughtfully 
when a turn in the lane hid the pair 
from view, “you have worked won- 
ders with Hetty.” 

Carrie knew from the approving 
looks she had surprised upon ‘’om’s 
face from timé to time that the lit- 
tle changes she had brought about 
in Hetty’s manner of dressing and 
caring for herself, had not passed 
unnoticed, but it gave her a curious 


answered 


sense of satisfaction to know from 
his own lips that he had _  appre- 
ciated it. 

“In what way, Tom?” she asked 


quietly, although her heart did beat 
a trifle faster. 

“T don’t know.” He fumbled about 
for a definite reason for the change. 
“She’s—why this morning “Hetty 
looked charming.” 

Carrie ‘was silent for a moment. 
“Just what is ‘charming,’ Tom?’ she 
persisted gravely, although there was 
a tiny crinkle at the corners of her 
mouth that nearly betrayed a smile. 

“Charming is being—oh, Carrie—” 

Something in his voice made Caro- 
line look up, her eyes faltered. 

“Oh, Carrie, ‘charming’ is being 
lovable,” and he gathered her in his 
arms. The satin-smooth cheek lay 
against his own, the fragrant hair 
brushed his brow—Caroline had won 
her country boy. 





Her Five-Cent Improvements 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 


She wasn’t a very big girl, ‘but 
tress of work had pressed her into 
her mother’s service. It wasn’t a 
very pleasant kitchen, and there was 
very little money indeed to be spent 
for new equipment. 

“Can you spare me ten cents a 
week, mother, toward fixing things?” 
she inquired earnestly. 

“I’m sure I can do that,” her 
mother told her. “But what can you 
do with ten cents?” 

“Tll show you,” she insisted, 

The first dime went for two brass 


curtain rods which shé screwed into 
the wall at the end of the sink to 
hold the dish towels. “I never could 
take pride in my towels when they 
sagged over those old string lines,” 
she admitted. “Now they have to 
look nice to be put on these shiny 
rods!" ' 

The second week a tin funnel and a 
tin fruit jar filler were triumphantly 
brought fourth. “The funnel,’”” she 
explained, “must be kept in the 
woodshed beside the oil can; it’s to 
prevent spilling oil when we fill the 
lamps and lanterns. The can-filler is 
going to hang on this nail beside the 
coffee mill; I'm so tired of scattering 
coffee all over when I try to fill the 
coffee jar. 

The next dime procured a_ wire 
hanger for pot lids, which was given 
a place beside the kitchen stove. “I 
saw one in a picture and it made me 
think how we always run to the pan- 
try for a_ cover,” she told her 
mother. “Then with my remaining 
five cents. I bought this nice flat paint 
brush. I’m going to keep it in this 
little jar of-fat for oiling tins. I'll 
cut a pasteboard cover to fit. I al- 
ways hate to grease a tin with paper, 
don’t you?” 

“This is more saving, too,” her 
mother encouraged her. “We always 
burned up more lard and butter on 
the paper than we put on the tin.” « 

Ten cents bought brackets for a 


shelf over the pantry sink, where 
scouring soap, silver -polish, soap 
powder, ammonia and the other 


accessories of dishwashing could be 
kept always at hand. 

Improvements are being planned 
for many weeks ahead, and they have 
not yet aggregated a dollar. 

Isn’t it worth many dollars to any 
mother to have her daughter inter- 
ested in the home work? No matter 
if some dimes are spent foolishly, 
the experience far outbalance the 
mistake. 





Blouse, Negligee and Chemise 


A little change from the ordinary 
waist is to be found in 


7330—Ladies’ Overblouse 


Cut in sizes small, medium and 
large. Holding its own among styles 
the overblouse shown in the illustra- 
tion is of plain sacque cut, with open 
front and lower edge reaching over 
the hips. -A belt is passed through 
slashed openings at the waistline. 
The second pattern is of a zouave 
jacket or bolero with rounded fronts 
and plain back. Both those jackets 
are worn in taffetas over other mate- 
rials. 


7410—Ladies’ Empire Negligee 


Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. The short-waisted em- 
pire bodice is used in this gown, and 
it also has the low shoulder with a 
short, wide sleeve below. There is a 
handsome collar’ and plastron as a 
neck finish. The skirt is arranged in 
very small box plaits and these are 
attached to-the outer edge of the 
skirt, forming a: small upturned frill. 

7541— Ladies’ Envelope Chemise 

Cut in sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches 
bust measure. ‘This garment combines 
chemise and drawers. It hangs in 
scant lines from the shoulder to the 
knee, and in the center of the back at 























For My Lady 
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the lower edge is a tab, which buttons 
to the corresponding edge of the 
front. The neck may be square or 
round in outline, and a yoke may be 
faced upon the back if desired. 

Price of any of the above patterns 
10 cents each. Order by number from 
our Pattern Department, care of this 
paper. 


Essentials of Cooky Making 
MRS E. G, FEINT 

Well-made cookies are very con- 
venient in theymaking out of a variety 
of foods for the family. They are al- 
ways useful for breakfast or supper, 
and are very handy to tuck into the 
lunch box. For a between meal lunch 
I know of nothing better liked by the 
children or a chance caller than a 
cooky and a cup of milk, or a cup of 
cereal coffee, or a cooky and an 
apple. 

In my early housekeeping days I 
made cookies of such excellent qual- 
ity that I used to supply a grocery 
with homemade cookies which were 
well liked. After a time we moved 
and for a number of years I made 
none. Then I tried my old recipe 
once more and they were failures. 
Try as I would, varying the amounts 
of shortening and wetting, and eggs, 
and even sugar, with all degrees of 
softness and stickiness of dough, the 
cookies I made were hard as wood, 
and would rattle about like peas in 
a pod. Sol gave it up, deciding that 
the quality of food materials was not 
what it used to be. 

Recently the family demand for 
sugar cookies was so insistent that I 
thought I would try once more. Be- 
ing sure of failure anyway I rolled 
out the rough to a compact degree 
of hardness for handling (soft 
doughs are so disagreeable), using 
bread flour, all the kind I chanced to 
have in the house. 

My surprise and pleasure were 
great to find that my old recipe had 
given me old-time results once more. 
Then I recalled the fact that in those 
days I always used a mixed or all- 
round flour, equal parts spring and 
winter wheat. 

With changed methods of cooking 
of late years I had always used two 
kinds of. flour, one for bread and one 
for pastry, using the latter for mak- 
ing cookies, with the results described. 

Since then I have tested it twice. 





Pastry flour gives a dry, thin cooky 
of poor color and quality. Bread flour 
gives a light rather moist delicious 
cooky. 


PLAIN COOKIES—My recipe for com- 


mon use is: Two cups sugar, two 
eggs, one cup shortening, one cup 
sour milk, one teaspoon soda, two 
teaspoons baking powder, one tea- 


spoon nutmeg, salt. Or if you wish 
to use sweet milk leave out the soda 
and use three rounding or four level 
teaspoons of baking powder, with 
flour to make a medium stiff dough. 

They may be’ varied -by adding 
caraway seed, or a cup of raisins run 
through the food chopper, or a cup 
of chopped nuts or cocoanut. A 
raisin may be placed in the center 
of each or a lump of jelly, or a candy 
cinnamon drop and sprinkled with 
sugar. 

A quick fire is essential for all 
cookies. I usually bake mine on the 
upper grate of my range, as I get a 
better brown on them without burn- 
ing the bottom. I like cookies of 
good size, rolled out not too thin. 
Such cookies packed away in an 
earthen jar will keep in good condi- 
tion for a week or more. 

For variety I have several other 
recipes that are well liked. Perhaps 
next to this recipe we prefer one of 
dropped cookies or jumbles, as fol- 
lows: 

JUMBLES—One cup cugar, one-half 
cup shortening, one cup sweet milk, 
two teaspoons baking powder, one 
teaspoon good vanilla extract, salt to 
taste, flour to make a dough that 
will stand up when dropped on bak- 
ing pan from spoon. These are light, 
delicate, and very quickly made. On 
these I sprinkle sugar and a_ few 
currants. 

Molasses cookies are not so difficult 
to make successfully. The same prin- 
ciples as for sugar cookies hold true. 
This is my favorite recipe for family 
use: 

GINGER CooKIES—Three eggs, three 
cups molasses, two-thirds cup warm 
water or coffee, one cup shortening, 
one-half cup sugar, three tablespoons 
soda, one teaspoon ginger, one of 
cloves or cinnamon, flour to stiffen. 

BEST DROP COOKIES—One egg, one- 
half cup brown sugar, one-half cup 
lard, one-half cup cold water, one cup 
molasses, two teaspoons soda, four 
cups flour, fruit if preferred. 





The class in drawing was directed 
to draw a picture ofa horse and 
wagon. When walking up and down 
the aisle noting the various stages 
of progress, I saw Charles had drawn 
the picture of the horse only. 

I asked him, “Why have you not 
completed your picture?” to which 
the boy gave the somewhat pert but 
nevertheless witty reply: 

“Oh, the horse can draw the 
wagon.” 
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have bananas and—and—figs, too, 









of haven't you?” 
Boys and Girls “Yes, but we don’t care about them. 
D They are cold and tasteless. We like 
epartment tamales and frijoles and all those 


good hot things—our meat rolled in 
onions and red pepper—good and hot!” 


UO + 
And in the cold country where 


If you only knew 





A Poem fi r A bo D , Bright Eye lives they eat cold candles . ; 4 
0 rdor Vay and frozen bear meat and things like what a jolly, good time you d have / 
EDITH MYRA CHAPMAN that! Isn't this a queer topsy-turvey 'o ‘ 
Come, blow, ye gentle zephyrs; world! I really must be going! and how easily you could win $1,250 
: » ye £ zephyrs; > 
Come, smile, ye summer sun; gut the girl in the cho-lo hat went 
Come, fall. ye pattering. raindrops, on stirring the beans and never even ‘ 
Fall softly, one by one. suid goodby! uld 
¢ He ankk. im’ her atrentp, the Desert you would enter now 
And coax the fluttering leaflets . of Sahara last week.] 
. seen these 718 < ours ry e 
‘orth to greet the reezes, 
Warn’ sin'and"tutint lowers ‘The Origin of the Thermometer|@| Lhe Bible Picture Contest 
Oh, South Wind, bring your perfumes, BEATRICE M. PARKER 


Oh, Sunshine, bring your power, =, is . ? 
And help. the trees grow daily The thermometer was first invented 


In beauty, hour by hour. about 1593 by a man named Galileo. 
ewe eae : lie’ had experimented for a_ great 
"Ebi ten tet boeken swell, many years in trying to get something 
And to the earth this springtime that would give an idea of the degree 

Their message of promise tell. of heat. This first was known as the 
thermoscope, and it consisted of a 
bulb and seale dipped below the sur- 








Promise of fruitful seasons 
To come, aS years pass by, 


And the trees, grown tall and stately, face of a liquid, which, was_ usually 
Their branches wave on high. water or wine. It was used by its 

i inventor mainly in the study of freez- 

And may their message ever ing mixtures and in recording tem- 


To listening hearts retell, 
The love of their Creator, 
“Who doeth all things well.” 


peratures of the atmosphere. An im- 
proved thermometer was used in 1611 
by a physician named Sanctorius in 
the diognosing of fevers. The word 
i “thermometer” was first used by 
Dot Hops, Skips and Jumps Leurechon in 1624. Alcohol was first 
LEE MCRAE used in 1641, and from that time the 
The Fourth Trip progress was very rapid until the 
, am : sat? : time of Fahrenheit. 

. b. wee pie pi Dewen® ot gmat Ferdinand II, the grand duke of 
- ee ee P, SNC Tuscany, was one who introduced the 
came to a big tree with its branches alcohol thermometer, and in 1661 
bent down on one side to touch the Fabri made’a scale with fixed points 
ground and on the other sides little of snow and midsummer heat. Rob- 
sapling. poles put like a fence so close ert Hook added the freezing point of 
together that you could not gee out. water in 1664 and thirty years later 
inside, against this paling wall, Renaelini proposed that the boiling 
were some old pottery jugs and big point of water also should be in- 
howls full of beans, tomatoes, and cluded. Sut it sufficed until one hun- 
queer stuff such as Dot had never dred years later, when Gabriel Daniel 
seen before, while in the center of Fahrenheit thought, after  experi- 
what she called the playhouse were menting considerably, that a ther- 
four big stones placed around a fire mometer would be more satisfactory 
that had been built right on the with the use of mercury in place of 
ground! Over this fire, resting on the alcohol. His scale also. differed 
edges of the four stones, was a big somewhat, inasmuch as he made one 
pottery bowl full of something steam- point the temperature of the human 
ing hot which a girl about Dot’s age body and another that of a mixture 
was stirring with a big stick. of ice and salt. This thermometer 
She had very black eyes: and jet was very accurate, except for a slight 
black hair that surely never had been’ revision of the scale in use up to the 
combed, though it was as straight present time, In 1742 the centigrade’ 
and coarse that it could not tangle scale was invented, and that, too, has 
like Dot’s did! And her dress—the been used on the continent of Europe 

only thing she had on—was ,just too ever since. 
dirty to talk about! 














Don’t you think you could readily locate a quotation to 
describe the above picture, if all you had to do were simply to 
pick the most suitable quotation out of a given list? 


There are a number of pictures in 
the Contest. What is wanted is a_quo- 
tation to describe a particular picture; 
and the same thing is to be done for 
each picture. You must NOT write a 
composition; nor must you invent any 
clever titles. All we ask is that eyou 
peep into a list of short quotations, 
compare them with one picture at a 
time, and select those texts which in 
your opinion most clearly apply to the 
pictures. 

The quotations, which are to be sub- 
mitted as answers for the pictures, are 
verses from the Bible. The Contest is 
not a Bible history or similar quiz. 





Dot felt she must be nice to such Far from it. You probably will learn 
a poor child, so she said again, very Proposals and Answers something in the Bible Picture Contest 
pleasantly: MARY M’CRAE CULTER incidentally—and pleasantly, too; but 
ows eae — TT ‘ , P the Contest is only a competition of 
What a fine playhouse!” R This game was invented for a leap skill in pocoguizing the ‘Senses of a given 
Ugh! answered the girl with @ year church social, and amused a description for a picture before your 


frowh and an ugly grunt, “This is ne ‘ " 
behead ’ : arge company very successfully. Pen- 
playhouse. It’s the kitchen. I’m é oan : y. Pe 


cooking diner for four-mens* cils and paper were distributed, and 
“Dinner! What are yo. going to .©@ch lady requested to write a pro- 


eyes. You will be fascinated by the 
simple problem each picture presents, 
and delighted when you find a suitable 
quotation and thus solve the problems 





have?” Dot was peeping into the posal of marriage, while the gentle- one by one. 
rottery kettle curiously men were to compose answers. Here on the left is a4 illustration in 
; “Beans and_ tortillas Want to The ladies gathered on one side of much reduced size of the handsome 


volume “Gems from the Bible,’ which 


Soe a + dies 2 the church parlors, the gentlemen on 
The little cook h-ld up p contains the list of eligible quotations. 


taste some? th tl and there w: le f 
a big mouthful on the end of the flat- SC Ciel, Sno sere Wer’ s_Aom So - 








ended stick for Dot to eat. fun over the _composition of their : 

The girl, the stick and the bowl effusions. When time was called, <7 Here on the right is a small repro- 
were all so dirty that Dot would not @skets were passed, and the folded Cusnee . of < Be. Contest Reply Beek 4 
have-eaten it for anything, but she P®Pers were dropped into them. These : (about same size as “Gems” book, 


only paper covered), which is a spe- 
cially designed blank book having 
spaces already arranged into which you 


Then the baskets were placed on small stands 


thanked her with a smile. : 
‘ b z in the center of the room. 


gir] swallowed the beans at one gulp 
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and stuck the paddle right back into One leader then called the name of can handily write the answers of your 
the pot saying: a lady, and another leader gave the choice, and then submit this Reply 
: ‘Good! It's got loads of red pep- name of a gentleman, the two being Book, at the end of the Contest, as 


your complete set of answers. 

There are no winning answers se- 
lected in advance. The Judges will ap- 
prove the best quotations (out of “Gems 
from the Bible’) submitted by the con- 
testants. 

$1,250 im cash is the first reward. 
$625 is the second. $350 is the third. 
There are 419 in all, every one of them 
cash. You have as much opportunity 
to win as anybody else. Try. 

The two books, “Gems from the 
Bible” and Contest Reply Book, to- 
gether with Contest pictures, and includ- 
ign full Rules, object lessons and in- 
structions, make up the ideal equip- 


required to walk to the tables in the 
“Why middle of the room. The lady then 
;. *drew a proposal from her basket, and 

the gentleman, an answer from his. 
These slips were opened and read 
with all due ceremony, with ardent 
tones by the one proposing, and with 
becoming coyness or indifference by 
to make friends, Dot said, “That cac- the one replying. While some of the 
tus all around the yard makes a slips and answers proved to be only 
pretty looking -hedge, but doesn’t it commonplace, others were so _ effu- 
hurt when you get up against it?” sive and the replies so exceedingly in- 
“We don't get up against it. Have appropriate to those reading them, as 
to have it to keep the pigs from get- to cause a great amount of merri- 


pers in it! 

“Red peppers! cried Dot 
they are hot! Too awfully hot to 
eat—especially on a summer day like 
this. How do you stand it?” 

“Hump! Ugh!” was the half 
angry reply. 

There was a. bit of silence, then, 
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. ting into the kitchen and eating up ment. ment for the Contest; and we call this 
our beans,’ the cook’ explained. a » combination the OUTFIT. ; 
“What's your name and where did Kind Little Brother Detailed information, showing how 
you come from anyway?” Nurse—Why, Bobby, you selfish lit- every person, without qualification - or 


obligation, can compete in the Contest, 
will be sent free on request. 

If you want to make a convenient start, 
we recommend your acceptance of our offer (below) of the OUTFIT as a premium. 





“I’m Dorothy Grant from the tle boy! Why didn’t. you give your 
United States!”” (But the girl did sister a piece of your apple? 
not seem at all impressed! ) Bobby—I gave her the seeds. She 

“Hump! You must be awfully can’ plant ’em and have a_ whole 
poor to wear a little hat like that! orchard. 

You just ought to see mine!” 

Now Dorothy had on her prettiest 
hat, a lace straw with pale blue rib- 
bons on it; so she was mad in a 
minute—until she saw the dirty, 
Straight haired girl go over to a 
bush nearby, take down a big, 
round, coarse straw hat that hung 
there, put it on her head, and turn 
around, as proud as a peacock, for 
her to see. Its brim turned up all 
around, it had a peaked crown a foot 
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Special New Offer Coupon = 








This coupon entitles the person whose name and address are written on it to 
OUTFIT of “Gems from the Bible,” Contest Reply Book, Contest pictures and all 
needed information; as free premium with yearly subscription to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and eight months’ subscription to The Christian Herald(a non- sectarian, 
weekly, high-class publication)—either new, renewal or extension—at joint rate of 
$2.00, to be inclosed nerewith and sent to American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 







1 on 500 
log 5! owing 

styles and sizes of 
stoves and ranges—none 


high with a bright red handkerchief better made—cash or Full Postal Address ...ccscsccecseccecs pebecdecesecessecses eoccccoccecsecees 
knotted around it. It was so. ugly Sane? trial 860 

that Dorothy wanted to burst out or. sree: tee Seeeeteeee eee eeneeeee Cee eee eeewenee eeeeeeeee Seem eee eee eee eeneeeeeee 
laughing as the girl said, solemnly: We pey trotght vod oi SEND TO 


within le ee. brs. ‘write to- 
Gey. Ask for Cat. Bo, LOO 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“This is a cho-lo hat. Isn't it a 
beauty? Yours is too little to keep 
pn sun off. Why do you wear it? 
Can't you afford more hat?” 
“O—why—the sun isn’t so hot in 
my country,” she stammered, “We 
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April 15, 
The Wings of the Morning 


{From Page 24.] 

He taughed softly. 
Then, choosing his words with great 
deliberation, he amswered — “Yes, I 
can trust you. I imtended to tell you 
the story some day. Why not to- 
night?” 

Unseen in the darkness Iris's hand 
sought and clasped the gold locket 
suspended from her neck. She already 
knew some portion of the story he 
would tell. The remainder was of 
minor importance. 

“It is odd,”’ he continued, “that you 
should have alluded to six years a 
moment ago. It is exactly six years, 
almost to a day, since the trouble be- 


1916 


gan.” 

“With Lord Ventnor?” 
Slipped out involuntarily. 

“Yes, I was then a siaff corps subal- 
tern, and my proficiency in native 
languages attracted the attention of 
a friend im Simla, who advised me to 
apply for an appointment on the 
political side of the government of 
India. I did so. He supported the ap- 
plication amd I was assured of the 
next vacancy in a mative state, pro- 
vided that I got married.” 

He drawled out the 
words with exasperating ‘slowness. 
Iris, astounded by the _ stipulation, 
dropped her locket and leaned for- 
ward into the red light of the log fire. 
The sailor’s quick eye caught the gelit- 
ter of the ornament. 


The name 


concluding 


“By the way,’ he interrupted, 
‘what is that thing shining on your 
breast ?”’ 

She instant!y clasped the trinket 
again. “It is my sole remaining 
adornment,” she said; “a present 


from my father on my tenth birth- 
day. Pray go on!” 

“I was not a marrying mar; Miss 
Deame, and the requisite qualification 
nearly staggered me. But I looked 
around the station, and came to the 
conclusion that the commissioner's 
niece would make a suitable wife. I 
regarded her ‘points,’ so to speak, and 
they filled the bill. She was smart, 
good-looking, lively, understood the 
art of entertaining, was first-rate in 
sports and had excellent teeth. In- 





A canon in the Saltese , in “the Spring 


selected a as he 
a2" 


horrid. Was 


deed, if a man 
does a horse, 
“Don't be 
pretty?’ 
“I believe so. 


wife 


she really 
People said she was.”’ 

“But what did you think?” 

“At the time my opinion was 
biased. I have seen her since, and she 
wears badly. She is married now, 
and after thirty grew very fat.” 

Artful Jenks! Iris settled hérseif 
comfortably to listen. ; 
“IT have jumped that fence with a 

in hand,” he thought. 
“We became engaged,” he 
aloud. 

‘She threw herself at him,” 
mune Iris. 

“Her name was Elizabeth—Eliza- 
beth Morris.”’ The young lieutenant 
of those days called her “Bessie,” but 
no matter 

“Well, you didm’t marry her, any- 
how,” commented Iris, a trifle sharp- 
ly 


lot 
said 


com- 


“Thank Heaven, no,” he said, 
nestly. “We had barely become 
gaged when she went with her 
to Simla for the hot weather. 
she met Lord Ventnor, who was on 
the viceroy'’s staff, and—if you don’t 
mind, we will skip that portion of the 
narrative—] discovered then why 
men im India usually go to England 
for their wives. Whilst in Simla on 
ten days’ leave I had a foolish row 
with Lord Ventnor in the United 
Service club—hammered him, in fact, 
in defense of a worthless woman, 
and was only saved from a severe 
reprimand because I had been hadly 
treated. Nevertheless, my hopes of a 
political appointment vanished, and I 
returned to my regiment to learn, 
after due reflection what a lucky 
person I was.” 
“Concerning 
mean?” 
“Exactly 
Not being 
enterprise I 


ear- 
en- 
uncle 
There 


Miss Morris, vou 
And now exit Elizabeth 
cut out for matrimonial 
tried to become a good 
officer. A year ago, when government 
asked for volunteers to form Chinese 
regiments, I sent in my name and 
was accepted. I had the good fortune 
to serve under an old friend, Colonel 
Costobell, but some malign star sent 
Lord Ventnor to the far east, this 
time im an important civil capacity. 
I met him occasionally, and we found 
we did not like each other any bet- 
ter. My horse beat his for the 
Pagoda hurdle handicap — poor old 


Sultan I wonder where he is now. 
‘“Sultan’?’’ 


“Was your horse called 





-minding my 


“Yes. I bought him in Meerut, 
trained him myself, and ferried him 
all the way to Chima. I loved him next 
to the British army.”’ 

This was quite satisfactory. There 
was genuine feeling im his voice now. 
Iris became even more interested. 

“Colonel. Costobell fell ill, and the 
command of the regiment devolved 
upon me, our only major being ab- 
sent in the interior. The colonel’s 
wife unhappily chose that moment to 
flirt, as people say, with Lord Ventnor. 
Not having learnt the advisability of 
own business, I re- 
monstrated with her, thus making her 
my deadly ememy. Lord Ventnor con- 
trived an official mission to a neigh- 
boring town and detailed me for the 
military charge. I sent a junior officer. 
Then Mrs Costobell and he delib- 
ately comcocted a plot to ruin me—he, 
for the sake of his old animosity— 
you remember that I had also crossed 
his path in Egypt—she, because she 
feared I would speak to her husband. 
On pretense of seeking my advice, 
she inveigled me at might into a de- 
serted corner of the club grounds at 
Hong Kong. Lord Ventnor appeared, 
and as the upshot of their vile state- 
ments, which created an immediate 
uproar, I—well, Miss Deane, I nearly 
killed him.” 


The Dyaks Return 


Iris vividly recalled the anguish he 
betrayed when this topic was inad- 
vertently broached one day early in 
their acquaintance. Now he was re- 
citing his painful history with the 
air of a man far more concerned to 
be scrupulously accurate than 
aroused in his deepest passions by the 
memory of past wrongs, What had 
happened in the interim to blunt 
these bygone sufferings? Iris clasped 


her locket. She thought she knew. 

“The remainder may be told in a 
sentence,’’ he said. “Of what avail 
were my frenzied statements against 
the definite proofs adduced by Lord 
Ventnor and his unfortunate ally? 
Even her husband believed her and 
became my bitter foe. Poor woman! 
I have it in my~ heart to pity her 
Well, that is all. I am here!” 

“Can a man be ruined so easily?” 
murmured the girl, her exquisite tact 
leading her to avoid any direct ex- 


pression of sympathy. 

“It seems so. But I have had my 
reward. If ever I meet Mrs Costobell 
again I will thank her for a_ great 
service.” 

“Why do you say that?’ she asked; 
and Jenks, who was rising, either did 
not hear, or pretended not to hear, 
the tremor in her tone. 

“Because you once told me you 
would never marry Lord Ventnor, 
and after what I have told you now I 
am quite sure you will not.”’ 

“Ah, then you do trust me?”’ 
almost whispered. 

He forced back the words 
bling for utteramce. He even 
weakly to assume an air of 
humored badinage. 

“See how you have tempted 
from work, Miss Deane,’ he 
“We have gossiped here until 
grew tired of our company. To 
please, at once.” 

Iris caught him by the 
“I will pray tonight and 
night,’’ she said solemnly, “that 
good name may be cleared in 
eyes of all men as it is in mine. 
I am sure my prayer will ~ be 

swered.”’ 

It was a beautiful night. After a 
baking hot day the rocks were radiat- 
ing their stored-up heat but the 
Pleasant southwesterly breeze that 
generally set in at sunset tempered 
the atmosphere and made sleep re- 
freshing. Jenks could not settle 
down to rest for a little while after 
Iris left him. 

He wanted 


she 


trem- 
strove 
good- 


me 
cried. 
the fire 
bed, 


arm. 
every 
your 
the 
And 
an- 


the work al- 
ready done, and to determine 
whether it would be better to re- 
sume operations in the morning from 
inside the excavation or from the 
ledge. Owing to the difficulty of con- 
structing a vertical upward shaft, 
and the danger of a sudden fall of 
heavy material, he decided in favor 
of the latter course, although it en- 
tailed lifting all the refuse out of 
the hole. To save time, therefore, he 
carried his mining tools into the open 
and poured water over the remains 
of the fire 

This was his final care each night 
before stretching his weary limbs on 
his couch of bramches. It caused de- 
lay in the morning, but he neglected 
no precaution, and there was a pos- 
sible chance of the, Dyaks failing to 
discover the Eagie’s Nest if they 
were persuaded by other indications 
that the island was deserted. 

He entered the hut and was in the 
act of pulling off his noots, when a 
distant shot rang out sharply through 


to survey 


the air. It was magnified tenfold by 
the intense silence. For a few sec- 
onds that seemed to be minutes he 
listened, cherishing the quick thought 
that perhaps a turtle, wandering far 
beyond accustomed limits, had  dis- 
turbed one of the spring-gun com- 
munications on the sands. A’ sputter- 


which his trained ear re- 
cognized as the firing of muzzle- 
loaders, sounded the death-knell of 
his last hope. 

{To Be Continued.] 


ing volley, 








—“woman’s work is never done” 


Especially on the farm. Busy from morn till night—cooking, churn- 
ing, feeding the chickens, getting the youngsters off to school, washing 
dishes and a thousand and one odd jobs. 


When the day is done and the lights are lit, out comes the darning 
basket. It isn’t fair to mother. Let the whole family wear 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


and darning will be a thing of the past. Durable as their 
name, this famous hosiery wears best where the wear 
comes hardest. Made of sturdy, stretchy yarn, shaped 
to fit, with extra strength at heels, toes and soles, 
Different weights for different purposes—a hose for 
every use, for every member of the family and at a 
price you ‘il be glad to pay. 10c, 15c and 25c a pair. 
Ask your dealer for Durable 
Durham Hosiery. He ought to 
have it in stock, as we are the 
leading makers of low-priced 
hosiery in the world. Have him 
show you the 25c mercerized 
hose. Don’t forget the name— 
Durable Durham. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
















Durham, N. C. 








WHITE HOUSE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT co. 


WS Fragrant—Delicious Z 
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SUITS WHEN OTHERS DISAPPOINT 


The Giheees neha REAL, ‘epasih in 





like “WHITE HOUSE”’—and the cheaper, ordinary 
kind, is only a TRIFLE in price, but a very 
mountain of pleasure in genuine satisfaction. 
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| WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER persetate A 156 Chicago 1 
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Money returned if not satisfactory. 


show this standard high 
grade 42 key fully visible 
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Freight Paid—A Year's Trial 
Save from $5 to $23 by buying direct from factory. 

years’ reputation back of every stove. Our long 
experience and big output gives you a better stove 
or range at less cost. 


Gold Coin Stoves and Ranges 


Use one for a year---money refunded if it doesn’t 
prove absolutely satisfactory. We pay freight, 
guarantee safe delivery and send every stove ready 
to setup. Big Free Catalog—Send for it now. 
See why improved features of Gold Coin Stoves help 
you save fuel and bake better. Write today. 


GOLD COIN STOVECO., 1 Oak St., Troy, N. ¥. 








A. KE. Vining, Ff. 0. 80% 85, Springflel4é, Mas« 
PATENT Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and Adoice 


That Protect and Pag 
free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washinigon, 8. C. 
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Council of Scandinavian Ministers to Consider Neutral Rights 





= W THO had jus 

{ across the 
@ Grande 
weapons, It 
Villa is 
caught any day. 


| Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
f Custom Inspector Searching Mexican 


river, 
may be months 
captured, 





ELD at Copenhagen, it was at- 
tended by the prime ministers 
and foreign affairs ministers of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. These 
three governments are co-operating 
in an effort to insure their rights on 
the high seas against all belligerents. 
The United States is even more deeply 


concerned since the sinking 
British steamer Sussex 
cans on board. 


of the 
with Amert- 
The Germans con- 
tinue their relentless campaign by 
submarines, also by air craft. The 
tension between the United States and 
Germany daily becomes more grave. All 
neutral nations may yet form a league. 


t come into El Paso 

bridge over the Rio 

for concealed 

before 

or he may be 
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In Mesopotamia: 


HESE natives spade up _ the 
ground with a sharp stick now 
as their ancestors have done for 
5000 years! Before the great war a 
British company started to build irri- 
gation works in the Euphrates and 
Tigris valleys to cost $130,000,000. 
Germany pushed through into Asia 
Minor in order to control this devel- 
opment. Russian, forces from the 
north and east have formed a junc- 
tion with the British army from the 
Persian Gulf to capture Bagdad, take 
Aleppo, and drive Turks and Teutons 
back onto Constantinople. If this 
succeeds, or if peace comes, Russia’s 
surplus grain will flow into Europe’s 
market. In a few years grain and 
cotton from Mesopotamia will also 
compete with our American produce 
in European markets. 
>* 








Horse Power, Thousands: 5 10 16 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 
oe a oo | 
1 Maine preted — ————_ ; 7 
2 New Haupshire nin cae Z a ; I 
3 Vermont _ = I 
4 Montane Z ; ee a — | 
5 Oregon wes ~ 3 Amazing << — Monopoly of 
6 Washington i ees pees HIS chart shows that the state of Maine 
had over 50 ) horse power (figures at top 
7 Uteh . of cut) developed and in use in 1912, as 
shown by the first of the three lines against 
© ub forate Maine. Most of this was used in manufacturing, 
9 Idaho (0 as indicated by the unshaded section; about 15,- 
4 000 was distributed by central stations to small 
10 Youth Carolina ~- users, as indicated by shaded part on first line; 
SLLL1 FE.) the balafice was used for running electric rail- 
21 Bevade ways, as shown by the solid black on first line. 
rv ; iw > > c 7 
2 Wiscon } The second line gives the same data for 1907. 
° oe J The bottom line for 1902 in Maine. The same 
13 Colorado IZZIE |. explanation’ applies to each of the other states. Observe the enor- 
> mous development of hydro electric power in the ten years noted. 
14 New York —— This would be commendable but for the fact that this power has 
16 Cc tiout t 2 been developed and distributed by a highly intricate system of par- 
bi cacatahrlataies t = ent companies and subsidiary corporations. They are all linked 
16 Minnesota J together so as to make power costly to the consumer and prevent 
state or nation from doing anything to make it cheaper. The 
17 Rhode Island =% purpose is.to pay big dividends upon the so-called common shares 
1 or watered stocks of the different companies, over and above the 
19 Magsachusette - 4 bonds or preferred shares —— we Hoke ge Omg if not — 
— ; than the total actual cash invested. The Shields bill, as passed by 
pr eemtgus the senate, favors a continuance of such -monopolization of water 
20 Virginia one . powers on the public domain. The Ferris bill, as passed, by the 
house, seeks to limit such exploitation while encouraging the wis- 
21 North Carolina es est utilization of undeveloped wer The he In 
' Fe nm which congress finally enacts the proposec aw 
; 88 Ariszone will have much to do with making electric power 
23 Georgia eH | Comthy, medium-priced or cheap to the consumer 


during the next 50 years. 
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OR free distribution in southern 
F Illinois to promote the dairy in- 

terests. This is in line with the 
idea of railroading, for any- 
thing that tends to improve and di- 
versify agriculture means more freight 
of the better class which takes higher 
rates. What farmers want of the 
railroads now is better service and 
more prompt delivery of. freight. 


modern 



















Medem Photo Service 
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CSP pce Aatlhage- 


are trying to brea 
man lines at the 


forcing the Germans to retreat from 


Se es eee aye 


This 1'7-Year-Old Cow Girl 
ELLA EVANS is a second Paul 
Revere. Having been born in 
Mexico and knowing every foot 
of both sides of the boundary, she was 


Auto Ice-Making Machine on the French Front 


OR supplying ice to the wounded. 

he Germans 

siege of Verdun, as though they 
mean to keep at it. 
fensive is still powerful. 


before Verdun. Russians are also 
striving to advance against the Ger- 
mans on the east front. As soon as 
the mud settles the awful conflict may 


continue’ _ their 


The French de- 


The English become yet more terrific. Peace able to warn many ranchers of Villa’s 
k through the Ger- rumors are less numerous. War costs foe ag at 
north, in hopes of reach incomprehensible sums. Prices Taid. She now offers her services as 


of many products continue to advance. scout and interpreter to Gen Slocum. 
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Illinois Central Railroad Buys These 24 Pure-Bred Holstein Bulls 
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e Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private letter if you 
(4) send us full details of 8 case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
(2 


also inclose your address label from Orangt Judd 


American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber ; or i 


not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. : 
|QUANEEENEUUGUOQAAEOCUUUOPENGG OU UAGEGLO UU eens ANNALER EET 


= 
= 
Z stamps for their return, 
= 
= 
ail 


Automobile Grafters — 


I joined the Internationai automobile 
league four years ago through the peste: 
ita of an agent. He said that. 
could through them a Maxwell Scio 
at 15% discount and gasoline away un- 
der the market. To my dismay, I found 
they could net sell Maxwell cars at all. 
{ wrote and canceled my subscription, 
but they referred me to the clause in 
the contract which says that I must no- 
tify them 60 days before the year ex- 
pired, In-other words, they are trying 
to get $10 a year out of each so-called 
member.—[F. S. C. 


That outfit has been repeatedly ex- 
posed in this column. A few weeks 
ago two of its agents were arrested at 
St John, New Brunswick, and placed 
under $1000 bonds not to do any busi- 
ness for it hereafter, Everyone who 
has signed one of its contracts is in- 
vited to report to Orange Judd Service 
Bureau. If a sufficient number re- 
spond, it will be a simple and inex- 
pensive matter for them to organize, 
employ counsel and fight to a finish 
in the courts the “catch, clause” “in 
the contract. We believe it will not 
stand in law. This concern appears 
to have taken in a large amount of 
money. Following is a copy of its ‘“‘ap- 
plication for membership:” 


“T hereby apply for membershi ip buy- 
ing privileges in the International auto- 
mobile league, incorporated, hereinafter 
called the league, for which I agree to 
pay the league ten dollars per year in 
advance, for one automobile and five 
dollars. per year additional, in advance, 
for each “automobile in excess of one 
which I own. My membership is to be- 
gin, if my application is accepted, with- 
in five days. after this application 
reaches the home office and to run until 
notice of discontinuance thereof. Such 
notice shall be given over my signature 
by registefed letter, at least sixty days 
before the expiration of any year there- 
of, and only while not in arrears. [ 
agree not to purchase supplies for oth- 
ers or for more cars than are mentioned 
below, without payment of additional 
fee, 

“The league, in consideration thereof, 
hereby agrees to furnish each member 
automobile tires and supplies, which it 
may be able to obtain, at dealers’, job- 
bers’ or manufacturers’ prices, to main- 
tain without expense to the member, a 
home office, and to mail quotations from 
time to time. This application is made 
in duplicate, of which I hold a copy, and 
constitutes the entire contract, it being 
understood that neither party is bound 
by any agreement or representation not 
herein embodied.” 

Observe that this so-called league 
does not specifically guarantee to fur- 
nish anything. It simply says that it 
will furnish such supplies as “it may 
be able to obtain.” If it cannot ob- 


tain them, it cannot furnish them. 
Why under the sun should anyone 
pay $10 for the privilege of doing 


business with this bunch? Observe the 
sweeping way in which, by your sig- 
nature, you: bind yourself to pay it $10 
per year forever, except by strict com- 
pliance, with the catch clauses in black 
type above: The last clause of all is 
depended upon to bind you, no matter 
what false or misleading talk may be 
used by the agent to induce you to 
*‘join.” 

It is the slickest of schemes for S5ep- 
arating people from $10 per year. No 
such scheme would ever be allowed 
to advertise in this paper. There are 
numerous ¢omplaints from dissatisfied 
“members.” Before signing such 
papers, before committing yourself to 
any contract with strangers, before 
signing for what you are led to infer 
as merely “free trial,” you can easily 
insure against going wrong or getting 
“stuck.” Simply mail all the papers 
to Orange Judd Service Bureau, care 
American Agriculturist, New York city, 
with stamps for their return de- 
scriptive letter and your address label 
as a voucher that you are a paid-in- 
advance (or $1 to become such) sub- 
scriber and therefore entitled free of 
cost to our advice by private letter. 





Prospecting for Oil and Gas 


The copy of lease sent in by C. S. 
under the terms of which oil and gas 
prospectors are endeavoring to lease 
his farm for prospecting and ex- 
ploitation purposes seems plain in 
its terms and’we believe is the usual 
form of lease under which these oper- 
ations are conducted. This.man pays 
50 cents an acre in advance for the 
first year, whereupon the land owner 
surrenders to the prospector the oil 
lease on his land, under the condi- 
tions named in the contract. The land 
owner should keep an exact duplicate 


of the lease. The leaser is not respon- 
sible for any verbal statements or prom- 
ises his agent may make. Have every 
agreement written into the lease be- 
fore signing it and also written into 
the dupligate copy. Never depend up- 
on verbal supplements to strengthen a“ 
written agreement or instrument of 
any kind. The court will recognize 
only the written portion. The royalty 
to be paid in case oil is struck varies 
with probable yield. Oil or gas may 
yet be found on many lahds, including 
even those that were prospected or 
even worked years ago. 





Furniture Club 


Over a year ago an agent for Western 
Grand Rapids furniture company, Al- 
bany, organized a so-called furniture 
club here. Each member paid in 25 cents 
a week until each one wag credited with 
$18.50, when he would receive a piece of 
furniture of that value. The collector 


stopped ealling after we had paid in 
$17.25, and shortly after the outfit 
failed. It is now in bankruptcy.—[F. E. 


L., Watertown, N ¥ 

If the receiver has any money left 
after paying court expenses out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the assets of 
this defunct concern, the same will be 
apportioned pro rata as a dividend to 
its creditors. There is not much chance 
of getting any of your money back 
These “clubs” are an old game. 


Look Out for These 


An agent of Perley sales company 
went through Rensselaer county, N Y, 
some time ago selling the Lee vacuum 
cleaner on a payment of $1 down. He 
promised to fill orders promptly, but 
has never shown up since or delivered 
the goods. We have been unable to 
locate the concern or the machine. 
How annoying thus to be swindled by 
a traveling man out of even so small 
a sum as $1. 





It is good to learn from a producer 
at Richland, N Y, that J. E. McElroy 
of 320 East 28th streét, New York city, 
has paid for all the milk furnished, 
adding: “His patrons are satisfied at 
the present, They would like it better 
if with his check he had a detachable | 
stub stating amount of each custom- 
er’s milk, price and date paid from | 
and to present date. We never know 
what amount we have.” Certainly every 
milk shipper should audit his own ac- 
count and be sure that it is absolutely 
and exactly right. 

3e mighty careful how you ship any 
produce to W. E. Arnold company at 
107 Railroad avenue, Jersey City, or 
at Newark, N J. For nearly three 
weeks ended March 27, the store at 
this address occupied as an office by a 
party known as William’ E. Arnold, 
has been locked, and so far as known, 
has not been visited during that time, 
We have also been unable to locate 
William E. Arnold. It was stated in 
this column some time ago that he 
had sent out telegrams asking farmers 
to ship eggs to him. He has never re. 
plied to our inquiries as to his» finan- 
cial responsibility. . We hope that our 
prompt caution to get cash in advance 
before shipping to this - party, has 
saved our subscribers from loss. Any- 
one who has had dealings with this 
party, eithér at Newark, or at Chi- 
cago, or elsewhere,. will please report 
to us. 


No Redress 


“T had $200 worth of cabbage de- 
stroyed by freezing in 1914 because it 
could not be moved on account of the 
state quarantine against foot and 
mouth disease.” So writes C.: C. 
Bucher of Waterloo, N Y. After pro- 
longed correspondence the state de- 
partment of agriculture declares that 
he has no legal claim. Such troubles 
are vexatious. 
We are not yet advised whether 
Chirstian Jetter, wholesale milk dealer 
at 41 Perry street, New York city, has 
settdle in full with the producers at 
Oriskany, Oneida county, or at Cas- 
torland, Lewis county, or at Spencer, 
Tioga county. All farmers who have 
claims against him are requested to 
advise us at onee, sending us detailed 
copies of their bills against him. 


One C. V. Gates of 58 River street, 
Paterson, N J, who apparently has a 
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Simp rr E Se ate ae 5 Sr 
branch office at 216 Lincoln road, 
Brooklyn, N Y, ordered a lot of 


wooden rounds for ladders from a 
subscriber at Rumney, N H, in May, 
1915, failed to pay for the same and 
finally wrate us January 19, 1916: <‘I 
am unable to do anything this month 
concerning that .claim.’’ We wrote him 
again February 3, asking when hve 
could. remit,-.to which he has been 
eloquently. silent. We have another 
inquiry from a farmer and wood- 
werker at Bristol, N H, indicating that 
Gates. is :*liciting further shipments. 
What has been the experience of oth- 
ers with Gates? Let him pay cash in 
advance. 





Cutting Trees for Wires 


Telephone company refuses to help 
me cut down trees in my front yard 
and yet — that if they fall on their 
wires [ st pay damages. [f asked 
them .to let down the wires while I 
cut down the trees. They fefused: 
{G. 8S. P.; New. York. 


If you desire your trees cut 
and the telephone company does 
not desire to help you. do it, 
we fear the expense must all be 


borne by you. Go at the thing care- 
fully with guy ropes so as to be sure 
the trees will fall in just the direction 
desired and will not injure any of the 
telephone company’s wires. In most 
states the law is such that you will be 
liable if you injure the property of 
the telephone company. 





Just received your letter inclosing 
check from the’railroad company for 
$37 in full settlement of my account 
against them I certainly thank you 
very much for this favor as I had been 
unable to do anything toward making 
them ‘pay for it. —Is. L. Howell, 


Received check today for $225, also 
the note for $50 from the real estate 
man I wrote you about recently. I 
certainly would never have received a 
cent from him if it hadn’t been for 
your help and I thank you many times, 
[Mrs Stella M. Beardsley. 








I am very grateful to you for get- 


ting payment from the railroad for 
damage done to my wagon.—[W. E. 
Nelson, West Finley, Pa. 
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or 
y means of Edwards’ Patent 
loxiings Device (see iIlusteation) ea ! 
nails are driven through underlayer of 
metal only—no ex posure—no leaks. 


Garage $69.50 U 
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Metal oaraages $69.50 and 
up. 
made. Postal Deiece FREE 


64-page Garage Catal! wi 
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OFF ER on “t yh yg 
ever made for World’s "Best 
Roofing, Free Sem | 
Roofing Book No i 


THE EDWARDS MF. 0 


Roofing direct t k bot- 
ay for toon at tre PREPAID 


| WORLD'S 
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innati, oun 

ie. construction | °ey@) J | NG 
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Cuine Bole | BOOK 
Beads fan 

weather— SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
making roo* THE ED RDS MFG. CO., 
absolute- Ace tr Pike St. ,Cincinnatl 
der? Please send FREE samples, Freight- 


Paid prices re World’s Greatest Roof- 
ing Book N 


NQMe...ccccccccccscceserscedevecsessessesecsteces 


Address..... TITITITTII TTI 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 











boys and girls 


Tultion is free to residents of New York. 





A COLLEGE EDUCATION | 


is not possible for all young people who are going to make agriculture their life and work, but many 
are finding a practical training for country life in 
The Two Year Course in Agriculture and Home Economies at 
THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
at Morrisville, New Work 
Expenses moderate. 


Entrance Requirements: Completion of the work of the eighth grade, sixteen years of age. Excellent 
equipment, 200-acre farm, well trained staff, wholesome environment Next year opens Sept. 20. 191° 
For catalogue write to F.@. HELYAR, Drawer A, MOREIGVILEA®E. V. v.35 














MY NAME IS SPARKLE 





Uncle Dave is going to give me 
away to some boy or girl. He says 
ponies are intended to make little 
children happy. If you would like to 
have me, clip out the coupon and 
send it in and Uncle Dave will tell 
you just how to win me, Of course, 
you will answer the problem as to 
my age. If you get it right you will 
receive a handsome gift by return 
mail. Don’t send any money, simply 
fill out the coupon, giving your name, 


lem. 





address and the answer to the prob- 












t, J ii) 
AM Ii? 
of 1+ of 3-4+-% of 12— 


MY AGE 


Win a Handsome Gift 
iby Solving This Problem 


Uncle Dave, The Pony Man, wants 
every boy>or girt who reads this ad- 
vertisement to try to solve this prob- 
lem. “It is not really difficult but will 
test your knowledge of fractions. Aft- 
er you have worked it out, send in 
your answer on the coupon below. If 
it is correct, your Gift will be sent by 
return mail. There are no strings to 
this offer. Every correct answer re- 
ceives a gift. 


I Want You to Know About My Pony Club 


When I send your Gift for the cor- 
rect answer to the problem, I will 
also send you full particulars of miy 
plan for giving ponies to boys and 
girls who join my Pony Club. I am 
going to give Sparkler to some boy 
or girl. Why not you? 


: 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 





SEND IN THE COUPON 

And I will send yn pictures _ of 
Sparkler and tell you how to wim him. 
Be sure to send your answer to the 
problem also. 

1000 FREE VOTES 

To every bag, or gitl who clips out 

the coupon ,and mails it to me right 














UNCLE DAVE, FARM AND FIRESIDE PONY MAN 


My answer is that Sparkler is ...... 
If this is correct please send my 
mation about your Pony Club. 


Name 


away, I am going to give 1000 votes, Coceeerrcesesiceseeeseeesreere erveveceses 
which will count toward winning 
Breet  CRRCE 0 cc cto ece tc odee ows edwosehsbe sesame 
So be ‘prompt — Send the coupon 
to-day. It will bring you full in. County ..-eeeeeeseee es State.......s6 . 
formation about winning Spar- 
kler for your very own. Clip R. F. De. Now .cccccccecvecscrsesvessecsescess 


Department K, Springfield, Ohio 


Gift, also infor- 


years old. 














The Coupon 
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OULDN’T you like to have a copy of my big 1916 Buggy Book? 
It shows the most complete assortment of styles and the most surprising values ever 
offered—explains how my new plan of splitting profits with my customers has made 
my factory (shown above) the biggest in America selling high grade vehicles direct to the user. 


I want you to have a copy of this big Free Book right away. I want you 
to see that Phelps will not only sell you a better buggy—a genuine Split Hickory—but that * po 
and will save yon $20 to $40 by my direct-from-factory special price-splitting offers, for 1916. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon below or drop me a postal and I'll send you acopy of this big book by return mail—postpaid. ¥ 


| SPLIT HICKORY 


Everybody knows that THAT name on a buggy is a mark of the highest quality. For 16 years 
I have been putting into these vehicles the finest materials and the most expert workmanship I could find, | 1 
have made “Split Hickory” vehicles famous the world over for beauty of style, excellence of workmanship, 
light-running, easy-riding and long service. Nearly a quarter of a million of them are now rolling over the roads, I have made “Split 
Hickory” a name which my customers are proud to show. You will be proud to own 
one, too. My new 1916 Selling Plan cuts prices more than ever. Gives un- 
equaled bargains in 150 new styles. Saves you $20 to $40 on yournewrig. My gaa 
free catalog tells how it is possible to sell you a genuine Split Hickory this 
vear as low as $39.25—and, remember, that on every Split Hickory I give 










































oH | ; “te 
| You take no chances. I let you pick-out the rig you want AND uP | 
if and drive it 30 days over your own roads—under your own conditions Write for Cataleg | 


—before you decide. I prove the quality—I prove the value. Z 
You test the rig for comfort, light-running, style and workmanship from @gaueeeen 
a <a top to tires at my risk. Be sure to write for my big FREE 1916 \ : 
< % Buggy Book before you buy. This coupon will bring it free— } 

{ o en postpaid. Sendtoday. See for yourself the money 
> you can save. Address H. C. PHELPS, President, Sf 


W. ©. PHELPS, Presiden 
me ono camucewroce, \), THE OHIO GARRIAGE 
Station 2 COLUMBUS, O1110 MFG. CO., ih 








Please send me your 1916 Vehicle Catalog. 
Also 0 Farm Wagon Catalog and Sta. 1 __Columbus, 0. 
0 Harness Catalog. IMPORTANT—If you are interest-} 
(Mark X in D if Either of these Books are Wanted. ed in a new Farm Wagon or 


a new set of harness, be sure to ¥ 

ask for my Special Catalogs f 

SNL Linas ohat ous abe ces omecgn washed ep bsasedspesce salebeeses of Split Hickory Farm Wagons : 
and Ohio Brand Oak Tanned Wa4 

Harness. Both books sent 


VJ wrireror | 






f d postpaid %, 
ic ries vceahentieigdpncemmaion ‘Guest. "They will cave Of’ FREE CATALOG 
H.C. PHELPS, Pres, ™ TODAY—NOW (6) 





